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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


JARLIAMENT met on Monday for the autumn session 
in a spirit very_different from that in which it ended 
The Opposition in its attempts to be 





the last session. 
indignant, though it produced catalogues of causes for 
indignation, quite failed to be bitter. Even the suecess- 
fully-asserted claim of the Government to the whole 
session which takes away most of the private Members’ 
usual rights, did not provoke a storm, though that might 
have been expected. The truth is that there is, tem- 
porarily at all events, a quiet and reasonable mood, 
After all, you cannot preach brotherly love to other 
nations without the sermons having some effect upon 
your own household. Our Parliamentary correspondent 
has described the present unruffled temper of Parliament 
and we shall not say more on the subject now. In our 
second leading article we have dwelt upon the importance 
of making use of this temporary truce by definitely trying 
to improve the relations between Capital and Labour, 


* * * * 


Movements which come spontancously from employers 
and workmen themselves—if these movements have 
thé help of all political parties so much the better, of 
course —are always more valuable than schemes which 
Are imposed from the outside. - We cannot believe that it 
is bevond the wit, or contrary to the-desire, of seme of 


the captains of industry and some of the Labour leaders 
“to get together” quickly. In these matters it is 
generally necessary to take the current while it serves 
or lose cur ventures. A favourable state of feeling can 
be developed into something enduringly good, but if it 
be neglected or ignored it may pass away and we must then 
pronounce upon it the forlorn words of Browning : 
* One more task declined, one more footpath untrod.” 
x * x * 

After the preliminary discussions in the House of 
Commons on Monday about the course of business, the 
Report stage of the Administration of Justice Bill was 
taken. 
question whether Grand Jurics at Quarter Sessions should 
be abolished. The Attorney-General pointed out that 
the real reason for abolishing Grand Juries, as provided 
for in the Bill, was that they involved waste of time and 
money and that they themselves had asked to be abolished. 


The most interesting arguments turned upon the 


It is not often that one speech changes the whole character 
of a debate, but such a speech was that of Mr. J. F. P. 
He showed that Grand Juries at Quarter 


Sessions are not expensive, that they are useful and 


Rawlinson. 


educative and that they provide an additional safeguard 
for the prisoner. The Government were so far moved 
by this appeal that they promised to leave the matter to a 
free vote, and the House preserved the Grand Juries 
by I8ft votes to 140, 

, * * * * 

On Tuesday in the House of Commons Mr. Churchill 
announced that an Italian Debt Commission would soon 
Visit this country. The United States has already reached 
a settlement with Italy, and it is satisfactory to know 
that a similar settlement with us is confidently expected. 
Italy is evidently determined not to have it said of her 
that she is unwilling to mect her obligations. The friends 
of Italy have never doubted, of course, that she would 
take this line. 

x # * * 

Mr. Thomas, on the same day, raised the question of 
the withdrawal of the charge against the Fascists who 
seized and damaged a Daily Herald van on October 17th. 
We described the incident and commented on it at length 
last weck. We are glad to say that the Attorney-General 
was able to deny that cither the Government as a whole 
or any department had advised the Public Prosecutor to 
withdraw the charge of larceny. The case is thus quite 
different from the Campbell case in which the Public 
Prosecutor dropped the charge against the Communist 
alter consultation with the Labour Cabinct. In the 
Daily Herald case there has at least been no manipulation 
of justice for political reasons, 

‘ * t * 


Nevertheless, on other grounds, we remain as dissatis- 
fied as we were. The Fascists committed a very serious 
act, and in dropping the case against them a bad blunder 
was committed. If the charge of larceny could not be 
sustained (and we suppose that it could not, for nobody 


supposes that the young men wanted to steal the van), 
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the charge ought from the beginning to have been 
differently framed. As it is, Labour and Liberal speakers, 
who are only too pleased to make use of the opportunity, 
have been given a pretext for saying that there is one law 
for “‘ patriots ” and another law for Communists. All 
this is very unhelpful to Unionism, and we think it fair 
to say that the public as a whole is with due reason 
becoming intolerant of these repeated blunders. 


‘ 


* ¥ * * 


On Wednesday, the House of Commons, by an over- 
whelming majority—375 to 13—-decided to ratify the 
Locarno Pact. This volume of approval deprived the 
amendments, dealing with the admission of Russia to 
the League and with disarmament, of all immediate reality, 
though these questions are, of course, very real in them- 
selves. Reduction of armaments must be the sequel to 
Locarno, though Mr. Austen Chamberlain truly said that 
Locarno was not the place to raise that issue, nor had he 
any authority to do it. As for Russia, she has, unfor- 
tunately, yet to show that she desires to join the League. 
Although the result of the debate had been foreseen, it is 
most gratifying that all parties have now formaily pledged 
themselves to the Pact. It is confirmed as the policy of 


the nation. 
* oa * * 


We deeply regret to record the loss of Submarine ‘ M1’ 
with all hands. The nation has been profoundly moved 
by this calamity. On Thursday, November 12th, ‘ M1’ 
was going through exercises fifteen miles south of Start 
Point when she disappeared. She carried a complement 
of 4 oflicers and 64 men. She was the first of a group 
of three submarines which are unlike all others, Each 
earries a twelve inch gun and it has been suggested 
that, though all the attainable stability has, of course, 
been provided for, the margin of safety was less with this 
type of submarine than with others. A feature of the 
attempts to discover the position of ‘MI’ has been the 
employment under Germans of the latest German inven- 
tion for deep sea diving. This apparatus consists of an 
armour of steel or aluminium alloy which protects the body 
of the diver against the high pressure of water at a great 
depth. It is said that the diver can descend to a depth of 
480 feet. If this is true, diving is possible at a depth which 
never used to be dreamed of. The body is jointed at the 
hips. It is, of course, of great weight, and has to be lowered 
by a special crane. The air supply is carried inside the 
armour, and it is said that the time spent in descending 
and ascending is much Jess than with an ordinary diving 
apparatus. We have written in our first leading article 
about the movement for abolishing submarines. 

* * ¥ * 

The situation in Syria ts still extremely uncomfortable. 
The Druses have captured Hasbeiya, and this success 
has inereased their confidence and energy. Another bad 
sign is the intensive activity of the bandits. The special 
correspondent of the Times at Damascus says “ Political 
brigandage is rampant and has assumed an organized 
character.” Druse fighters are attaching themselves 
to the various brigand bands. The French, it is true, are 
holding the principal towns and the railways, but the 
Times correspondent says that their work is only pallia- 
tive and that reinforcements are urgently needed. The 
chief need is for seasoned troops. The correspondent 
concludes that the French Government must make up 
its mind cither to send an adequate army or to come to 


terms with the Druses. That, we are sure, is the common 


sense of the matter, and we suggest that inquiries should 
be made as to what could be offered in order to make 
amends for the unwise treatment of the Druses in the 
past which has been gencrously admitted in France, 


The latest news from Syria is really alarming. | 


is 
to the effect that the rebel forces are trying to seize 
the important seaport and base of Beirut. That 


of course, would mean cutting the Beirut-Damascys 
railway. On Tuesday some thousands of fresh French 
troops disembarked. All the motors in Beirut have been 
commandeered for rushing reinforcements to the Lebanon, 
where the tribes are trying to unite their forces. 


* oe * * 


The French Financial Committee completed the 
preparation of the Finance Billi in time for its presentation 
to the Chamber on Tuesday, when the draft text was pub- 
lished. There it is likely to be discussed for several 
days. It is evidently a complicated, not to say confused, 
measure, and at the last moment there was added a tax 
on the Conversion Loan which had been commended 
to the country as being tax free. After such great and 
prolonged dilliculties M. Painlevé probably congratulates 
himself on being able to present any Bill that has even the 
conditional support of the Socialist and other parties, 
Many amendments, radical and technical and including 
proposals for State lotteries, will be moved. The form 
of Capital Levy now proposed is fourteen annual payments 
of 15 per cent. of the income derived from land and other 
forms of property and income. Formal mortgages and 
bonds will have to be drawn up until the levy is paid off. 
If payment is made at once, it will be one and a half times 
the whole ammual income. If the property is sold, the 
whole tax must be paid off. The levy will be subtracted 
upon the redemption of Rentes and other Government 
bonds. 

* * * * 

Unremunerative possessions will bear a tax calculated 
upon the insurance policies that them. The 
plans for consolidating debt and creating a sinking fund 
are very elaborate and entail the appointment of a board of 
twenty-three deputies and senators to administer the 


cover 


fund. 
of having to ask Parliament to raise the limit of advances 
from the Banque, and the prospects of balancing this 
year’s budget are not very bright. The opening discussion 
in the Chamber turned on this difficulty, and M. Bonnet 
for the Government said that fresh taxation was con- 
templated to meet it. The most notable critics on the 
first day scemed inclined to take refuge from the proposals 
in greater inflation. 
* * * * 


M. Painlevé is even now facing the possibility 


Mr. Bruce on the success of his bold 
a dissolution of the Federal Parlia- 
ment in Australia. He wanted a direct mandate from 
the electorate to take a firm line against the small 
but vigorous minority which fomented the Shipping 
Strike and tried to hold up the execution of the Deporta- 
tion Law. He has got his mandate. He also offered a 
programme of national insurance and loans for house- 
building. The result has been that in the House of 
Representatives the Nationalists will have 37 seats to the 
Labour Party’s 26, while the Country Party have 12. 
In the clection for 22 seats in the Senate, Mr. Bruce’s 
party has been more successful than was expected, 
winning 20 seats, which give him a solid majority there. 
* x * * 


We congratulate 
throw in advising 


It is, of course, unfair to label the whole Australian Labour 
Party, led by Mr. Charlton, as “Communist,” but the 
party has only itself and its leaders to thank if it has 
suffered in this way. As soon as the election was in 
view the party began officially to disclaim sympathy 
with the Shipping Strike. They should have done so 


sooner. Even the “ Reds” hastened the end of the 
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strike when they saw how it would affect them at the polls, 
flickering revival now. 


though there are signs of a 
Labour Ministers in the States passively, and even 
ely, by their control of the police and in other ways, 
made the Commonwealth Government’s task of keeping 
order more difficult and sometimes almost impossible. 
We are not surprised at the result. The action of the 
Quee nsland farmers, who met force by force, and saw to 
it that their produce should not rot unloaded on the 
quays, indicated where public cpinion lay. Compulsion 
to vote under a penalty (nearly 90 per cent. of the 
electorate polled) was expected to bring up more moderates 
than extremists among new voters. It evidently did so, 
and confirms opinions that we have expressed in regard 


to the Referendum. 
« ¥ “ * 


aclis 


Tt is excellent news that December Ist has been fixed 
for the evacuation of Cologne. The withdrawal of the 
Army of Occupation will thus begin on the day fixed for 
The Ambas- 
sadors’ mecting at which this decision was taken last 
Saturday was held two days carlicr than had originally 
been arranged in order to guide public feeling in Germany, 
where great Nationalist demonstrations were on the eve 


the signing of the Locarno Pact in London. 


of taking place. This was wise and the effect was good. 
On the whole, German opinion has hardened in favour of 
the Pact. We must not leave this subject without saying 
something in acknowledgment of the fine and steady 
course taken by the President, Marshal von Hindenburg. 
He has given no countenance to the inflammetory pro- 
ecedings of the Nationalist Die-Hards, 
* * * * 

The Spanish Press, never an instrument of great 
influence, is so effectually muzzled by the Directory that 
it is hard to gauge the importance of a rumoured attempt 
at revolution. It is plotters, 
perhaps hankering after the old power of the Juntas in 
the army, meant to kidnap the Marquis de Estella, seduce 
the allegiance of the army to the Government, and then 
perhaps to proclaim a Republic,or at any rate to seize 


alleged that military 


power. A General Lopez Ochoa is said to have been the 
leader and to have been arrested. He was formerly 
Governor of Barcelona. There certain associations, said 
to be Separatist in tendency, have been dissolved by order. 
The Directory is not the kind of Government that we 
like, but it has probably served its purpose well in a 
country of low political standards engaged in a serious 
war. We do not want to see it overthrown by violence. 
* * * * ; 

The Peking Tariff Conference has been plodding steadily 
away at its work with rumours of the civil war all round it. 
A surprising change has come over the intentions of two 
of the rival leaders inthe war. The Times correspondent 
says that General Chang (the Mukden War Lord) and 
General Feng (the Christian General) under pressure from 
the Government have consented to reason together. Vor 
the time being the conflict for the possession of Peking 
has been postponed. 

* ~ * ~ 

We are sorry to see that the Daily Herald supports the 
proposal that when Signor Mussolini comes to London to 
sign the Locarno Pact, Labour leaders should cold- 
shoulder him and that locomotive drivers should even 
to drive his train. We hold no brief for Signor 
Mussolini, but we should have thought that it was essential 
for all men who value international good will to remember 
that he is the political Head of a nation whose friendship 
What is done in Italy could not be done in 
Britain, but we have no right whatever, even indirectly, 
to dictate a policy to another nation. Every nation must 
be left to manage its own affairs. The Daily Herald 


refuse 


we all value. 


furiously resents any snubbing of the agents of the 
Russian Soviet, whom it happens to like, but encourages 
snubbing of the most elaborate kind for Signor Mus- 
solini, whom it happens to dislike. 

+ * * * 

The Report of the Food Council to the President of 
the Board of Trade on the price of bread was issued this 
weck. It gives a scale of maximum prices for the 
quartern loaf which the Council considers would give the 
bakers reasonable profits according to the price of 
flour. a sack (280 Ibs.). The 
Council’s scale puts the fair maximum price of the loaf 


That price is now 46s. 
at 93d. when the sack of flour costs from 44s. to 48s. 
To this price of 9}d. we are therefore to expect the loaf 
to rise. The Report 
Council was not entirels 


gives the impression that the 
satisfied with the candour of 
the bakers in producing all the evidence that they could, 
nor with the free play of competition in the public's 
favour. For the first time, we think, there is reference 
to the differences in quality of bread sold. Quality is 
not standardized with the standard prices. So far 
we do not think that the Council has given the ba‘ ers any 
excuse for lowering the quality, still less for refusing to 
bake at the prices which the publie is encouraged to 
expect, but such dangers must be present, and maximum 
prices have always proved to be minimum prices. The 
Report makes no reference to the costs of distribution, 
which cannot be constant, cither in the distribution of 
flour from mills or dock , OF oF loaves to customers in 
town or country. 
* * * * 
The Egyptian Public Works 


experts, against whom there has been no hint of incom- 


Department and its 


petence as yet, are hard at work in the tomb of Tutankh- 
amen. They have reached the mummy itself. The 
golden mask upon the face has not yet been moved, 
but otner parts of the body, though in a bad state of 
preservation, give the medical men proofs that the 
Pharaoh was not more than cightcen years old at the time 
of his death. There seems to be a lavish quantity of gold 
and precious stones about the body, amulets, bracelets, 
gold finger stalls and sandals. There are also daggers 
and other examples of astonishingly metal 
and jewel work. The innermost coflin itself is probably 
the largest piece of solid gold work known and is most 
beautifully embossed and engraved. The work is much 
impeded by. the gums and spices which have almost 


refined 


solidified the whole contents. The revelation of refined 
workmanship is the real addition to our knowledge, 
since the history that is confirmed was already known 
and no new papyri have been found. 

+ * & * 

On Tuesday, in the House of Commons, Captain Robert 
Gee delivered a hot attack on what he called the menda- 
citics of humanitarian societies, with particular reference 
to the campaign of the R.S.P.C.A. against the exportation 
of horses for slaughter abroad. This is a subject on which 
we feel keenly. We know perfectly well that if those who 
are trying to protect animals exaggerate, they do untold 
harm to their cause. People in future will not believe 
them and the real sufferers will be the animals. In the 
present instance, we believe that most of the mistakes are 
on Captain Gee's side. We publish this week an article 
on the horse traffie by a sobcr and experienced observer. 

* * « * 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent.. changed from 43 per cent. on 
October Ist, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
100;: on Thursday week 1003; ; a year ago 101}, Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 863; on Thursday 


week 86}; a year ago ©0}. Conversion Loan (3! per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 75 § ; on Thursday week 75 4: a year ago 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE ABOLITION OF SUBMARINES 


NHE tragic fate of the ‘M1’ has revived the original 
‘1 British proposal that submarines should be 
abolished. This is the only consolation in the heartbreak- 
ing story. We know our countrymen well enough to 
say with confidence that though the loss of the ‘M1’ has 
been the oceasion for renewing the demand for abolition 
neither the officers and men of the Royal Navy nor the 
public at large would dream of supporting the demand in 
any shrinking spirit of individual self-pity nor with 
the mere intention of ending the dangers of a particularly 
dangerous branch of what must always be a dangerous 
Service. Although, of course, we are all deeply concerned 
about these extreme risks of the Submarine Service 
even in peace time, our hopes and our judgments reach 
much further. The great objective is to prohibit the 
use of craft which in war would inevitably lead (as it 
did in the Great War) to some of the grossest forms of 
barbarity. As we shall try to show, submarines are not 
of much help unless they are used barbarously. 

The Chairman of Lloyd’s sent to the Times of last 
Saturday a moving appeal for abolition and he was un- 
reservedly supported in the Times of Monday by Lord 
Lee of Fareham, who was one of the British delegates at 
the Washington Conference. As Lord Lee says, at the 
Washington Conference the British delegation asked for 
the “total and final abolition’ of submarines and 
expressed the willingness of Great Britain, as the possessor 
of the greatest number of submarines, to scrap the whole 
of this great flect and disband the personnel, provided, 
of course, that other Powers would follow suit. When 
this proposal was rejected the British delegation drew 
up a minute recording its conviction that the retention 
of submarines was inconsistent with “* the laws of war and 
the dictates of humanity,” and expressed the desire that 
united action should, after all, be taken by the Powers to 
suppress submarine warfare. 

No one could support the British policy more whole- 
heartedly than we do, but in * a world of men” we must 
recognize facts as they are and in order to overcome all 
the difficulties, as we believe could ultimately be done, 
we must first face them. To begin with, we must under- 
stand that submarines have come to be regarded as the 
best defence of a weak Power. France holds to this view 
very strongly because having abandoned her former 
ambition of capital power at sea she is apparently dcter- 
mined not to be without the means of resisting any 
ageression from a powerful naval nation. This is, 
of course, only one instance of many. France and those 
who think with her would at once say that the demand for 
abolition came extremely badly from Great Britain who 
has the greatest surface Flect in the world. How can that 
argument be fairly and honestly met ? It seems to us that 
we should have no chance of making any impression upon 
the weaker naval Powers unless we were prepared to 
give them something in return—to make a considerable 
further reduction in the strength of our surface ships. 
The spirit which brooded over Locarno must be invoked 
and reinvoked before it suffers from usage and familiarity. 
The sensible and logical corollary of Locarno is a further 
general reduction in naval armaments. That, we know, 


is a very serious proposal, but we cannot see that anything 
less can be expected to succeed in view of the well-known 
feclings of the weaker naval Powers. 

The German submarines were guilty of particularly 
horrible acts in the War because if they were to be used 
at all on the high seas they could not be used consistently 


eee 


with the laws of war—now unfortunately nearly all 
swept away. The laws of war used to provide that if 
a merchant ship was captured on the high seas the safety 
of the ship’s company must be secured. If the law had 
been obeyed Germany could not have used her sub- 
marines far from a port, but she was much more willing 
to break the law than to risk losing the War. Having 
frecly broken it she did come very near to winning 
the War. To put it quite plainly Germany revived 
piracy in its most hideous shape and it seems to us that 
since every war begins where the last left off piracy, 
in other words general murder on the high seas, would 
be rampant in another war. 

It will be said that it is useless to trust to promises, 
since promises, as the War showed, will not be kept, 
and that abolition, even if it were agrecd upon, would 
be only nominal. Itisa fair answer, however, that though 
it would be impossible to trust to promises about such 
things as lethal gasses which can be rapidly improvised, 
a pledge about submarines would be in quite a different 
category. Submarines are not things which can be 
built quickly or in complete secrecy. Nor are they like 
aeroplanes which exist for commercial use in any case 
and can be instantly adapted to fighting purposes. They 
are things apart. An agreement about them would be 
simpler and easicr than about any other instrument 
of war. 

We appeal earnestly not only to our own Government 
but to all Governments to see what can be done. With 
no war in view so far as we can see ahead there is time to 
turn round and think out the future. Now is the oppor- 
tunity for all nations who are not ashamed to profess their 
concern for humanity and civilization. Probably no 
nation if definitely challenged would profess its intention 
of conducting piracy in its worst form. If that admission 
were made—and could it really be withheld ?—we should 
be in a fair way to a fruitful discussion. We shoii!t 
encourage President Coolidge to call another Washington 
Conference, at which the British proposal for abolition 
should be revived. Other nations, no doubt, will repeat 
their opinions (we had almost written, their taunts) that 
we stand to gain most, both navally and commercially, 
by abolition; and we must try fairly to mect those 
views, 


THE NEED FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE 
FPXUE Parliamentary Session will be a very full onc; 

- the programme is already overflowing with Bills 
and days allotted for various discussions, and everyone 
seems to be properly excited. But for our part we fecl 
that not one of all these matters compares in importance 
with what lies outside and beyond them—and that is the 
need for industrial peace. 

There is a stirring of the dry bones in the valley of 
our trade. Once after another promising signs are appear- 
ing; but all the time we are haunted by the dread that 
the slow and belated recovery will be checked if there 
should be more industrial strife. No one can feel conli- 
dent that before long there will not be strikes on a large 
scale, starting in the mines or on the railways. The 
pessimists even go so far as to say that conflict cannot be 
avoided. Can nothing really be done by way of preven- 
tion? For nothing is more certain than that if there should 
be another hold-up of industry the good signs will fade 
out of our sky and we shall slide backwards instead of 
boldly marching forwards. All classes, of course, will 
suffer. The employers will talk of bringing the men to 
reason and the men will talk of beating the employers 
and destroying capitalism; but when has 
brought an end to the hostilities everyone will be much 


exhaustion 
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worse off, and there will be a longer road than ever back 
to prosperity. 

We have written so often for many months past about 
the extraordinary prosperity which has been achieved 
under the capitalistic system in the United States that 
we do not desire to go over the ground again now. Enough 
to repeat that American employers and employees grow 
rich together, because both sides accept the capitalistic 
system with good will. High wages, ample leisure and a 
huge output all co-exist. We are glad to say that, as a 
result of the admirable Report drawn up by Colonel 
Willey and Mr. Guy Locock, all newspapers are at last 
hot on the trail of this success. Our purpose now is to 
draw attention to the remarkable fact that enlightened 
thinkers of every school of British political thought have 
in the past few days been saying exactly the same thing 
about industry, namely, that high wages cannot possibly 
be paid on a small output, but that if output can be 
increased to a point which is easily attainable wages 
instead of being reduced can be considerably increased. 
When Unionist speakers and Unionist employers freely 
make this admission we may fairly say that something 
has been asserted which would have been stoutly denied 
fifteen vears ago. This is a notable advanee. There 
is agreement among such leaders as the Prime Minister, 
who has been an employer of labour most of his life, 
Sir Alfred Mond, another great employer who belongs to 
the Liberal Party, and Mr. Clynes and Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
who are evolutionary Socialists. Surely it would be mad 
not to take occasion by the hand. Are we so inept or so 
helpless as a nation that we cannot make use of an 
opportunity when it is flung in our faces ? 

There is no doubt about it that what is needed is 


harder work, and when we speak of harder work we are 


thinking of employers as well as of employed. We must 
recapture that magunilicent driving spirit which won the 
War. ‘There must also be a readiness for accommodation 


and concession all round, It is useless for employers to 
call upon Labour to give up this, that and the other thing 


if they are not prepared to make reciprocal concessions, 
even When they sincerely believe that Labour is in the 
wrong. ‘Take a simple illustration. Mr. Macquisten 
insists upon reintroducing his Bill for the suppression of 


the Political Levy in Trade Unions. The correspondence 
on the subject between him and the Prime Minister which 
has just been published shows that the Prime Minister 


is not at all blind to the injustices and futilities which are 
committed by Trade Unions under the protection of the 
law, but he thinks that if legislative action should prove 
to b iy it ought to come—as it obviously ought 
in such an important matter—from the Government, 
and not from a Private Member. Meanwhile, he hopes 
that Trade Unions will be wise enough to reform them- 
sely Mr. Maequisten and those who agree with him, 
want, on the other hand, to press the matter without 
regard to the strong fecling in the Trade Unions. They 


dently antagonize the unions in the name of 


national security. Frankly, we do not like the tone of 
Mr. Macquisten’s Ictters. We do not disagree with his 
purpose, but we entirely mistrust his methods. Mr, 
Baldwin, very rightly in our judgment, says, in effect, 
that nothine matters so much in the immediate future 
as keeping the industrial peace. 


The re is a great deal of talk about “ gctting together ” 


in industry. Well, why should not somethine come of it ? 
Why should not representatives of the various political 
parti meet together, unoflicially to begin with, to 
thrash tl matter out? Such unoflicial meetings fre- 


quently lead to action on a much more important plane. 
ear enough that more Labour leaders than ever 


on the verge of admitting that Trade Union 


practices which restrict output have been carried to the 
point of a grotesque pedantry. The employers should 
admit that on their side they have only too often given 
Labour just cause for restricting output. 

The figures in Colonel Willey’s survey of what has been 
done in America, where there is virtually no restriction, 
are simply overwhelming. Between 1914 and 1923, 
owing to labour-saving machinery, the number of workers 
required to turn out a given volume of goods was reduced 
by 23 per cent., and the mechanical power required for 
the same volume was reduced by 12 per cent. The aver- 
age Labour economist here on reading such figures would 
throw up his hands in horror and say that it meant throw- 
ing such and such a number of men out of work. In 
America, however, quite the contrary has happened. 
The money saved has been put back into business and 
more labour than ever has been employed with. still 
higher wages. 

Then there is the other ¢ xample set by America, which 
we hope will be more widely followed here, though a 
beginning is already evident, of encouraging the em- 
ployees to invest in industrial companies on very favour- 
able terms. The 
worker invest one-fifth of his wages in the Company, and 
it adds half a dollar to every dollar thus invested. Why 


Standard Oil Company lets every 


should a workman want to strike against such a compa 
Of course, hic does 1 rt, [hk Is a 


wants to work with mor 


capitalist himself, and he 

7] Z | 4 ’ 
and more enthusiasm as is 
stake in the company mounts up in order that his protits 
may be increased. Thi company, on its side, can afford 
to be gencrous, for it is secure against strikes 

We sincerely trust that the present opportunity will 
not be thrown away. Some use should certainly be made 


of the unprecedented degree of agreement revealed in the 
past few days. A fri ndly conference composed of a few 
leading members of the different parties and interests 
might sect a movement going that would iil if ly 


transform the situation, 


PARLIAMENT IN) SESSION 


By NEW MEMBER 


WFDARLIAMENT has reassembled after a t] mths’ 

recess In an atmospher rangely at variance 
with that which prevailed last August. Then the 
situation was tense. I] was felt, universally, that 
things were somehow or other going wrong; that we had 
avoided one crash by the skin of our teeth, and were in 
all probability heading for another. The Goverment 
did not seem to have got into its stride. The Opposition 
front bench was listless and ineffective. Members on 
both sides of the House were troubled and 1OuS. 
The talk was of unsavoury topics—civil wars and general 


elections. 


To-day, all that is changed. The Ifouse met on 
Monday in an atmosphe re chareed with benign 
tranquillity. Those Mi mibe rs most natural! ] posed 
towards gloom were almost jovial. It a) ! that 
not even the Daily Herald case could ruftle tempers or 
disturb the peace. Mr. L bury has already made a 
joke about himself. And the Hfome Si tary outdid 
Mr. Seurr in his effort to be nice about alicns. If I 
were to sum up the general fecling in a sentence, I 
would say that it amounts to this, “ Well, lere we are 
for four veal So we d bett e the | or st." 

Many reasons can b i | tor 4 ! ble 
change. First and oremost, Locarno. I { Aucust 
no one knew he ‘I \ ( | | bakig 
us. Now we kno \ ost Of 1 well 
satislied, Mu ypca | | ol ¢ i iin 
portance tous, Th cet 7 ne Go 1 
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able to take a further—-and tremendously important — 
step in this direction within the first year of ofl-ce 
is a triumph of no mean order. 

Second in importance I would put the Prime Minister’s 
speeches in the country—notably those] at Aberdeen 
and Edinburgh. His hold on his party and on the people 
increases rather than decreases, and he seems positively 
to thrive on Press attacks. Utterly undeterred by the 
untiring efforts of a small minority, he is determined not 
to deviate by a hair’s breadth from the industrial policy 
he has consistently adumbrated. If a challenge is made 
to the community as a whole by a minority, it will be 
met and fought. In the absence of so disastrous an 
event, the Governinent will direct its whole effort towards 
the attainment of peace and co-operation in industry, 
and will indulge in no hasty, ill-considered, and_petti- 
fogging legislation calculated to irritate the whole Trade 
Union world. It is significant that the Prime Minister’s 
industrial policy was endorsed by the Scottish Unionist 
Conference. held in Edinburgh last week. 

There ere certain other factors which tend to make the 
political situation a good deal easier than it has been. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald at Liverpool dealt a great blow 
for political as against industrial control. And he seems 
to have recovered his health as well as authority in his 
own party during the recess. It is to be expected that 
he will reassert himself in the Tfouse for the first time 
since the fall of his Government, and this is all to the 
good. 

Recent political events in the Dominions should afford 
an opportunity for substantial progress in the economic 
reorganization of the Empire. The fact that we have 
weathered the Gold Standard storm unexpectedly well 
has removed a further anxiety from many minds. Last 
but not least are the definite signs of a trade revival. 
If—it is an important proviso —we can avoid strife on the 
railways and in the coalliclds during the next six months, 
we should emerge in the summer on to the straight road 
for the first time since the War. In fine there are con- 
siderable grounds for the present optimism. 


POWER FROM THE TIDES 


Thi Coal Coninissit i has bec n taking ei idence on the 
possible development of Water Power, 


PENILE idea of employing the ebb and flow of the tides to 

generate power is very old; much older in fact, 
than the idea of using the expansion of steam. If the 
production of useful power from the tides had been casy, 
it would have been accomplished long ago before the days 
of Watts and Stevenson. Useful power is power avail- 
able at the time and place where it is wanted and in the 
quantity required. Tidal power can be gencrated only 
on certain estuaries, where there is no local demand for it. 
This difliculty has been overcome, quite recently, by the 
improvements made in the electrical transmission of 
power. It is now possible to transmit power, in the form 
of a high tension clectrie current, for a distance of over 
a hundred miles, and the loss of power in the transmission 
lines should not exceed ten per cent. 

Unfortunately tidal power cannot be generated at the 
hours when it is wanted, but only when the tide is suitable. 
The siniplest arrangement, and the one which produces 
the most power, is known as the “ half tide ” system. A 
dam is built across the estuary, and in this dam are placed 
water turbmes, and Jarge sluices. When the tide rises, 
the sluiees are opened, and the water passes through 
them, and so up the estuary. 
At hich tide the sluices are shut, and the water is held 


up above the dam until half tide of the ensuing ebb, 


— 


When this moment arrives, the impounded water js 
admitted to the turbines, and they work till the time of 
low water. Power is, therefore, produced for only some 
three hours for cach rise and fall of the tide-—that is {oy 
six hours out of the twenty-four. Intermittent power of 
this kind is quite useless for all ordinary purposes. The 
only way to make it generally useful is to store it, so that 
it may be available, as required, at any hour of the day or 
night. It might, perhaps, be thought that the powcr 
could be stored in ordinary storage batteries, but this is 


not feasible; the most gigantic storage battery could 
not deal with the output of even a small tidal station. 
The only feasible method is to use the tidal turbines to 
pump water upto a high level reservoir, from which it ean 
be drawn away, as required, to drive auxiliary turbines. 
The latter are coupled to dynamos, and so produc 
electrical power, when there is a demand for it. The 
provision of a high-level reservoir with its water mains 
and auxiliary turbines is a very expensive undertaking : 
usually far more expensive than the main dam and 
machinery. 

The compensation of vested interests is another large 
item in the capital eost of any installation. The most 
important vested interests are those connected with 
shipping, fisheries, and drainage, but it may be expected 
that every person who thinks he may perhaps get « 
pensation will put in a claim for it, and oppose the scl) 
till his claim is satistied. It is the opposition from vest: 1 
interests, as much as the engineering difliculties —though 
these are formidable— that at present discourages the 
promotion of tidal power projects. 

Because no modern tidal power station has yet }non 
built, our engineers have no actual experience on which 
to base their plans and estimates ; naturally, therefore, 
they must be very cautious in their recommendations 
The subject is still in the experimental stage, and it sccrns 
unlikely that any private firm, or individual, will care to 
risk the large amount of capital required for the con 
struction of a tidal power station of even moderate 
size. It may be inevitable, therefore, that the first tidal 
power station must be initiated by the Government. 

An expert committee has, in fact, been appointed | 
the Government to examine various proposals for 
generating tidal power on the Severn. This project, 
though it offers very large possibilities, is perhaps unsuited 
for a first experiment on account of its size, and the lure 
capital expenditure involyed—-£28,000,000 has been 
suggested as a rough estimate. If the Severn project 
is found to be impracticable or uneconomic, there is dang 
that the whole subject may be dropped, and no further 
proposals considered. This would be deplorable, for 
there are many smaller schemes that are worthy o/ 
investigation. Mr. Norman Davey, in his book Studies 
in Tidal Power, has indicated over sixty sites in Great 
Britain and Jreland where tidal power may be generated, 
and has made an estimate of the gross horse power 
available at each. These estimates range from 390,000 
horse-power for the Severn estuary, to 1,400 horse-power 
for Foryd Bay. Mr. Davey admits that he is an optinist, 
but in his book he has not ignored the difficulties. 

No project is worth undertaking unless an econo sic 
use can be found for the power. An clectro-chemical 
factory established on the tidal estuary would probably 
make the best use of the power; and, if such a factory 
could use the power as generated intermittently by the 
main turbines, the cost of the power would be cheap, 
as no storage or transmission costs would be involy ed: 
If a continuous supply of power were essential, the cost, 
owing to the necessity for storage, might be doubled 
or trebled; yet, even so, it would often be cheap: 
than power generated by steam, 


The least cconomical 
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for tidal power would be for traction, lighting, 
| eencral industrial purposes, as this involves not only 
but also transmission over a wide area, But 


use 
ant 
storage, 
oven. for these purposes tidal power might compcte 
{avourably with steam. 


WAY OF RECOVERY 


By Economist. 


JI. NATIONAL PLANNING BLOCKED BY THE 
FEAR OF WORDS 


THE 


‘Wo do not publish these articles in the hope, or even with the 
desire, that our readers will agreo with all that ** Economist ”’ 
, ti 


Lt is certain, however, that what is needed more than 
anything else for n itional recovery isa real « ounterpart or equivalent 
of the tremendous national impulse which was called forth by the 
War. Can we get ut li the WAV Stigvest “dl by * Keonomist ” 
eptable there are no doubt other possible ways. We hope 
that th se arlicles—which come from one of the most vigorous, 
fresh and acute brains of our day —-will show at all events that 


the thing can be done and must be donc.] 


Says. 


Is Uitte 


¥ is nec ssary to remind the reader of the question we 
a It is common 


re trving to auswer in these articles. 
wround that our present position is execedingly grave and 


‘dificult. But ten years ago we were in still graver 


economic difliculties. We surmounted them, and to that 
situation agreed to apply certain methods which proved, 
with all their disadvantages, suceessful. We performed 
economic miracles. The question which these articles 
attempt to answer is whether some of these same methods, 
or some form or adaptation of them, cannot be applied to 
our present difficulty. And if so, what form or what 
adaptation * Tt is here also very humbly suggested that 
since a eertain method did suceessfully surmount ccono- 
mic difficulties even greater than those which now con- 
front us, we cannot pretend to have done our utmost to 
meet the present crisis unless we are pri pared to be as 
thorough-going now as we were then. 

So little are these articles an attempt to urge that the 
“nationalization” of war-time, as such, explained the really 
asto lishing results, that I am going to suggest that the 
vast expansion of production was obtained in a sense in 
spite of much at least of Government activity. The 
ceutral factor in the almost miraculous expansion of 
production (we probably produced and distributed more 
with the vast majority of the best workers withdrawn 
from production than we have done since they returned) 
was this: the War, and the economic and financial 
hicasures that accompanied it, pros ided an unfailing 
market, dircetly or indirectly, for nearly th whole of our 
industry. [It was that assurance of a never failing market 
whist h took up Lh slack olf our production, Most indus- 
trialists would indeed agree; give us an assured market, 


ond there ould be no trouble about th expansion of 
production to mect it. 

That is the real explanation of the War-time miracle. 

If we read that lesson aright, it gives us a hint as to the 
hes approach to the post-War problem, the best angle 
from which to tackle it. In other words, while it is 
probably true that no Government office can manufacture 
better than manufacturers, or farm better than farmers, 
neither the 
himself what is indispr nsable to his business : 
dependable, continuous market. It depends on too many 
factors that are no part cither of manufacturing or farm- 


ing, upon intricate co-ordination of railways, banking, 


manufacturer nor the farmer can ensure by 
a steady, 


cousumption, export, linport, over wide areas, common 
action by widely separated and very diverse intere sts, @ 
collective actis ity so wide that at some poimt Government 
Marketing cannot now be Ieft to the ** free 
play of economic forees.”’ Nowhere is it now so left ; 
more and more is the Cartel, or the Co-operative, or 


must enter. 


Protection, or the Trade Union, ora varicts 
interfering.” 


of Legis- 
We have “ interfered ™ 
so much already that we cannot retrace our steps. 

Lam suggesting, therefore, that we aceept the incvita- 


lative enactments “ 


bility of some measure of ccutral control and concentrate 
it upon the task of assuring a stable market for all that 
we can produce, applying the War lesson that under our 
present economic system a sustained high constuuption 
is necessary to high 


production and active industry ; 
and while limiting national action as far as possible to that 


ig 
task, not refraining (as the Government in our present 
watever 


mood is often now compelled to refrain) from w 


may be hecessary for its purpose monopoly ol purchase 


control of credit and money 


of certain staple commodities, 
looking to price stabilization, a better co-ordination olf 
consumption to production; and in that task acting 
largely through non-Governmeutal organizations —Trade 
Combinations, Trusts, Co-operatives, Banks, 

Let us beware of false alternatives. If we are to learn 
anything from past experience, we cannot assume that 
there lic before us only two methods ; one which we will 
call individual enterprise, and the other ‘* Government 
‘nationalization,’ what you will. If 
during the War we had acted on the slogan ‘* No inter- 
we could 
not have carried on; we should have been beaten. 


interference,” 
ference by Government with trade or industry a 


There are some things in economic matters we cannot 
be very positive about. But we can be completely 
positive about this; that any form of socicty, in any 
generation, howe vcr Socialistic We Tay call it, miust, if it 
is to work, include a great deal which the Socialist purist 
hqually 
‘individualist ” we may 


would call * capitalistic ” or * individualist.” 
can one say that however 
desire our form of economic soci ty to be, it must include 
a ereat deal of what a generation ago we should have called 
And the part of wisdom is not to be frightened 
cither by one word or the other, but to determine at what 
point the one and at what point th other principl should 
be applied. The sheer march of invention has rendered 
much of the cconomie individualism which is still the 


Socialism. 


economic religion of so many of our people completely 
out of date. 
It is only at the price 


many cconomie functions that used to be matters of 


of xle1 dit ae | ational control ovel 


purely private and individual entcrprise that forty-five 
million people are able to live in these islands at all, 
When transport was carricd on by horse and waggons, 
there was no need for the Government to “ interfere” 
The purchase of a carrier’s cart and a 


properly a matter 
a . 


in that industry. 
horse, the earricr’s business, was quit 
of private enterprise, in which only he and his customers 
were coneerned. But railways could not be organized at 
all without that interferenee, until the community, the 
nation, the Government had taken action. They had 
first to grant the franchise; they had then to give the 
i called 


eoverning the rclation- 


right to condemn private property ; they were th 
upon to introduce new principl 
ship of debtor and ereditor in the shape of new laws of 
limited liability, and every year saw the expansion and 


amendment of railway, Company and insurance law—all 


Government “ interference ” as the inevitable result of a 
single invention. 

The banking industry shows the same kind of drift to 
increasing community control. And everywhere, collec- 


live, as opposed to individual, action is becoming an 
indispensable condi nid: ing industry at all, 
Without lective action and the expansion of the 


Cr 
impersonal corporation, capital for things like railroads 


rion ol 


could never have been assembled. And now, the world 
over, even the man in { most individualist of occupa. 
tions—-that of the peasant or farmer who tills his own soil 
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is pushed more and more to collective action in the shape 
of highly organized co-operative organizations. Without 
them, it is impossible even for the extreme individualist 
to make his industry pay. It is not only nations like 
Denmark, with its vast agglomeration of farmers’ co- 
operatives for systematized marketing with, ultimately, 
government action, that has evinced these tendencies. 
The very individualist American has, these last few years, 
been forced to resort to similar collective action for the 
marketing of his cotton, tobacco and other staple products. 

And the extent of the controls exercised is ever widening. 
From agreements to sell only through the common 
organizations, the farmers are now coming rapidly to 
agreements about output—production; no_ scientific 
marketing can maintain for long a profitable price, if ill- 
regulated production means throwing at the community 
twice as much of a given commodity as it can consume. 

In other words, without increasing and widespread co- 
ordination, which in an old country like ours must en- 
counter at a hundred points necessary revisions of obsolete 
law, and so, legislative intervention, there can be no 
* orderly and stable marketing.” 

In the face of forces of this sweep, we really must not 
go on talking about “ muddling through”; making an 
actual boast of our lack of organization, and whether we be 
Capitalists or Trade Unionists—we must not continue to 
oppose to all plans that involve any measure of centralized 
control an opposition which we would not have dared to 
raise to the much more sweeping controls of War-time. 


(To be concluded.) 


WORMWOOD SCRUBS 
INSIDE 


II. RELIGION AND THE 
VISITORS 
[These two articles cannot be read without a sense of the honour 
due to our prison reformers, both inside the Home Office and outside 
it, from Elizabeth Fry to Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise— Lud. Spee- 
tator.} 


FROM THE 


UNOFFICIAL 


N concluding this account of prison life in Wormwood 
Serubs the writer feels that it is necessary to go a 
little deeper into the principles underlying the great 
endeavours which the authorities are making. Their 
aims deserve the highest praise and should be free from all 
ridicule. I say this advisedly, for to some people the very 
idea of a prisoner being treated leniently and humanely 
is ridiculous. Therefore, I appeal to all those who are 
really interested to give the system a chance by encouraging 
those of the authorities who are having a very uphill 
fight. It must be remembered that the aim is completely 
to reorganize the whole of the very rigorous prison system 
which has been in force for more years than one would 
like to think, a system bound down by the most hard and 
fast rules it is possible to imagine. 

Do not run away with the idea, after reading of the 
many privileges meted out to first offenders at Wormwood 
Scrubs, that life there is “ all honey.”” Whatever advan- 
tages are granted the prisoners are never allowed to forget 
that they are still prisoners. To a thinking man the 
ignominy and disgrace of being in prison is in itselfa terrible 
punishment. His mental punishment far exceeds his 
physical. Stone walls do make a prison and so do iron 
bars. The utter hopelessness that comes to one shut in 
for say six, twelve or eighteen months—shut in behind 
those walls and knowing that there is no getting out until 
the expiration of his sentence—is indeed a fearful punish- 


ment. Now, given such a subject to work upon, given a 
man who is eapable of such mental anguish, surely there 
can be no harm in endeavouring to reclaim him for citizen- 
ship? And, if that be possible by appealing to his sense 


of physical comfort, and lastly, but by no means least, to 
his mental comfort, what a glorious achievement! What 
a satisfaction to those who have the system at heart, and 
what a triumph over that old pernicious and diabolical 
system which without doubt has greatly helped to make 
criminals rather than reform them ! 

It is impossible to give a full account of the new system, 
but besides what I said in my first article I must mention 
two most important factors for good at Wormwood 
Serubs—the religious side aud the work of the unofficial 
Visitors. 

Take the religious side. The Jew, a lucky man, has two 
Sundays in the week, for he is not allowed to work on 
Saturday as that is his “Sunday,” and, of course, he cannot 
work on Sundays. There is no more hardworking man 
than the Rabbi who visits Wormwood Scrubs. The 
Nonconformists, although most of them attend the Church 
of England services, have special services during the 
week when visiting Nonconformist Ministers, such as 
the Wesleyans, Methodists, and even the Salvation 
Army, are able to hold their own services. The men are 
brought away from their work to attend if they so wish, 
The Roman Catholics, who have a Church of their own, 
come under the influence of a Father who is beloved by all. 
When a man is spoken of as being “ a sport,” and “ a white 
man,” it is easy to tell that he has gone far into the affec- 
tions of his flock. The Roman Catholic padre is a tower 
of strength, a man of great discernment and a comfort to 
all those who seek his help. 

Above all this there is the great religious element at 
Wormwood Scrubs, and that is the influence of our 
National Church to which the majority of the prisoners 
at Wormwood Serubs belong. None but the Chaplain 
knows how many men have to attribute their utter change 
of life to the influence of the services in the Church of 
England chapel, but the Chaplain’s lips are sealed and he 
is the discreetest of men. It is only by a hint here and 
a chance remark dropped there that one learns what li 
has done. He is the right man in the right place, and no 
little credit is due to him for the marked success of the 
authorities’ new scheme. 

Now I come to the unofficial visitors ; and with them 
must be coupled those who give up their time to delivering 
interesting lectures and the members of the many concert 
and theatrical parties. Quictly and unassumingly the 
unoflicial visitor goes amongst the prisoners and chats 
to them in a friendly way, hearing their troubles, giving a 
sympathetic ear to family matters and endeavouring to 
make a man realize that there are people outside who wish 
him well—that he is not forgotten. If these remarks are 
read by an unofficial visitor, let him be encouraged to go 
on, for he is doing a great work, not only in helping the 
authorities, but in putting heart into many a prisoner 
who otherwise might feel that he was an outcast. 

Little by little the system is being built up which, 
although it has small beginnings, will have far-reaching 
results. Little by little, and stage by stage the mind and 
body of the prisoner are being moulded to higher ideals. 
His first two months in prison must of necessity be the 
hardest, but when he has reached the second stage he is 
able increasingly to mix with his fellow-men and dine out 
of his cell in public with his co-prisoners. When he 
reaches the fourth stage—that is,when he has done twenty 
weeks—he can go to a recreation room at stated times, 
read certain newspapers, indulge in such games as ping- 
pong, draughts, chess, ete., and, greatest of all boons, 
converse with other prisoners while taking exercise 
instead of walking round the asphalte paths in Indian 
file. This privilege is greatly appreciated, and one trusts 
that it is but the forerunner of other privileges which te 
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authorities have in mind but which it would be useless 
to mention until they come into force. 

There can be no more fitting end to these articles than 
the confession that the present normal mental condition 
of the writer is entirely due to the kindly treatment 
received from everyone at Wormwood Scrubs. I went in 
there racked with worry and trouble, and at enmity with 
the whole world, and came away with a clear mind and 
the strongest determination to profit by the considerate 
treatment received. 


[Concluded.] 


LORD FORSTER AS GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL OF AUSTRALIA 
By AN AUSTRALIAN. 


FTER five successful years in office, Lord Forster, the 
seventh Governor-General of Australia, will reach 
England this month. A retrospect may explain why he 
and Lady Forster live in the hearts they leave behind. 
Though Federal Government House is the inner circle of 
Australian society, Lord Forster was more than a social 
leader—much more than a figurehead who looked well in 
uniform as Commander-in-Chief. One secret of his success 
was that beneath his skill as an administrator lay the 
faculty of being true and just in all his dealings. His per- 
sonality did not lose dignity in revealing a frank and 
earnest candour. When I talked to him I recalled 
Emerson’s lines, and felt that here was a man who— 
o” wrought in a sad sincerity ; 
To conscious strength the vision grew — 
He builded better than he knew.” 

Melbourne being the seat of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, Lord Forster spent much of his time in Victoria, 
This fact, together with the popularity of the State 
Governor, Lord Stradbroke, may account for the refusal 
of the Victorian Government, alone among the six States, 
to join in the request that m future only Australians should 
be appointed as State Governors. Although in five years 
the Governor of every Australian State may be an Aus- 
tralian, a Governor-General of British birth, appointed by 
the King, will always stand for the maintenance of the 
Imperial bond. 

Though Lord Forster was a staunch Unionist, he put 
aside all political bias. He studied only the interests of 
Australia in their proper relation, of course, to the 
Empire. All that Australians knew about him before he 
arrived was that he had held Treasury and War Office 
appointments. That he was a cricketer, a yachtsman, 
and a lover of race-horses was so much to the good in a 
community given to sport ; but he was definitely on trial. 

He looked the part of a Governor-Gencral; and the 
Australian democracy, with a will of its own and many 
divergent opinions, found that he could play it. A 
notable influence in his suecess was the gracious courtesy 
of Lady Forster and her whole-hearted interest in social 
welfare work. 

The duties of a Governor-Gencral are defined by the 
commission under which he is appointed, and by Letters 
Patent under the Great Seal, amplified by instructions 
from the Colonial Office. Thus there are precept and pre- 
eedent enabling him to deal with most constitutional 
issues, though sometimes emergencies arise in which a 
headstrong administrator may find himself quite at sea. 
Under the Commonwealth Constitution, the Governor- 
General may dissolve the House of Representatives. This 
is one of his most important prerogatives. He appoints 
the administrative officers for the Departments of State. 
Hlis assent is necessary before Bills enacted in the Federal 
Parliament can become law. He may withhold that 


assent, or reserve any Bill until the King’s pleasure be 
known; or he may return to the House in which it 
originated any proposed law, with suggested amendments. 
He is responsible for his official acts to the Imperial 
Government alone. 

Though the duties of a Governor-General are thus more 
or less defined, his influence, as Professor Berriedale Keith 
has pointed out, may extend beyond what is anticipated 
by those who are unfamiliar with the actual work of 
Government. Tlerein individual character comes into 
play. The Governor-General is not compelled to accept 
the advice of his Ministers, and in certain matters of law 
he must exercise his own judgment. But he is not 
entitled to reject the advice because he personally dis- 
approves of the policy of his advisers. His duty is to the 
people of the Commonwealth. If he cannot work with 
Ministers who possess the confidence of the people, he may 
be recalled—unless he has acted on Imperial grounds. 

Lord Forster carried out his duties in a manner which 
assured his advisers that there was a firm hand at the 
helm, directed by a reasoning brain and a patriotic heart. 
He was scrupulously fair to the Labour Party. A devout 
churchman, he had at heart the welfare of the poor. The 
Church of England Men’s Society, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Returned Soldiers’ organiza- 
tions and similar bodies rose and called him blessed. He 
accepted the presidency of the Toe H. movement, and 
gave, in memory of his two sons whose death on the 
battlefield had left him without an heir, the first Lamp of 
Sacrifice to be used in Australia. Through his instru- 
mentality the Rev. “* Tubby ” Clayton visited the Com- 
monwealth. 

One of Lord Forster’s speeches in support of Toe H. 
sounded the keynote of his policy in the government of 
the country : 


1 
+ 


We can make it possible for the team to live and work; wo 
can provide the golden key that will unlock the house of happiness. 
We older people can provide the hip ; the younger men will 


provide the crew. And so let us, old and young, rich and poor, high 


ond low, face together this great adventure. and bring it to a most 
successiur issue, 

In his wider sphere as Governor-General Lord Forster 
has done this for the Commonwealth. He has travelled 
extensively ; he has been hospitable and kindly ;_ he has 
set himself to understand the Australian, and his conduct 
has been informed by a wise and temperate statesmanship. 
Above all he has been sincere. However lonely it may 
have been on the quarter-deck, through all his actions 
has shone the conviction that “ the game is more than 
the player of the game, and the ship is more than the 
crew.” 


YEAR'S 


A CHRISTMAS OR NEW 
PRESENT 


4 ye irs s ibscri; lion to the SrECT ATOR, costing only 30s 9 makes 


an ideal present for an absent friend. For this sum the paper will be 


forwarded to any address in the world. Apply Manager, the SeecTatTor, 


13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. The latest dates 
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BACK TO LONDON 


HAVE lately returned to London after two or three 
years in the wilderness. The wilderness was not 
very far away, only in the Chilterns. An hour and a 
half in the train from Paddington, then two miles up 
a long hill, usually negotiated by a tattered vehicle 
that echoed the very groans of Mr. Ford himself over a 
varlike world, and you were there. Once a week your 
locusts and wild honey were delivered from London. 
It was, on the whole, a very pleasant wilderness, with 
miles and miles of beech trees that transformed them- 
selves, in early spring, into the grave delicate forest of 
a fairy-tale, and turned bacchanal in autumn, staining 
the whole countryside with enchanting red and gold 
dyes. It was, indeed, now that I come to think about 
it, even a beautiful wilderness. In spring my orchard 
snowed down cherry and apple blossom, and the south 
wall was starry with the plum. Summer brought its 
own enchantments, those evenings when, racquets 
flung aside, we lounged late in the garden, the darkening 
air sweet with honeysuckle, enormous moons climbing 
the sky, and from somewhere behind the house the voice, 
like some obscure fate motif, of the throbbing nightjar. 
Even winter, when its days of wind and rain would 
suddenly cease and there would come a touch of frost, 
had its beauty. With the after-breakfast pipe in your 
mouth, you weuld look out of the window at the exquisite 
grey stillness and then there would come into your vision, 
as if they were morning callers from Yucatan, great 
green and_ scarlet woodpeckers, buccaneers busy on 
your lawn. And here, it would seem, is yet another 
man who has returned from the wilderness not to 
speak the truth but to make fine phrases, with a 
number of unnecessary but picturesque adjectives in 
his wallet. 


But no—having rid myself of the fine phrases, I can 
now venture to speak the truth. It was a beautiful 
wilderness, but it was still a wilderness, and I am glad 
to be out of it. There are «a hundred and one reasons 
why I should be glad, but [ will content myself with 
putting forward only one of them, and that perhaps the 
strangest, as it is a moral reason. There I spent my 
days and nights surrounded by thousands of rustling 
beech trees, whereas here I spend them surrounded by 
thousands of sighing ratepayers ; and, to put the matter 
shortly, the ratepayers are much better for me than the 
beech trees. Whatever I lose by the change in physical 
health, I gain in mental health. The truth is that this 
living apart from one’s fellow-creatures, this nestling 
in the lap of Nature, listening to the heart-beats of our 
great Mother, and so forth, is a sad and unwholesome 
business. It transforms a man from a kindly social 
being into a dreary egotist. The only persons who can 
be trusted to live with Nature are the people, farmers 
and the like, who do not rhapsodize over her but try to 
get something out of her, scratching her bosom and 
killing her creatures, so that they may take their leave 
of her fields and birds and sit for ever in the bar-parlour 
of the “ Dog and Duck.” They only turn away from 
people in order that they may return, as soon as they 
can, with more money in their pockets. It is not these 
genuine country folks who are transformed into dreary 
egotists (though even they are apt to be harder and more 
self-centred than townspeople), but the authors and 
artists and educated idlers who quit the town to commune 
in peace with Nature. 

Thus, authors and artists are, under any circumstances, 
vain and fussy creatures, and their only hope of salvation 


is to mingle with crowds of other human beings, indifferent 


to them and all with hopes and fears and important 
concerns of their own, and to encounter very frequently 
creatures of their own kind with whom they have at 
least to pretend modesty and a sense of humour about 
themselves. Faced with nothing but a wide vacant 
countryside, their ego swells enormously, and all idea of 
proportion is lost. I have known more than one author 
who took to the wilderness and pretended he had not 
a care so long as he might watch the starlings and not see 
another human being, when all the time he was aching 
for the next post, to clutch a fat bundle of press cuttings, 
So situated, an adverse criticism in the Rutland Times 
would ruin a whole day for him, no matter how the 
starlings twittered and all Nature smiled, whereas if 
he had read the thing in a Fleet Street tavern he would 
have roared with laughter. Vanity, which seeks applause, 
may blossom when we are surrounded by our friends and 
cronies, but if we take leave of them, our vanity cools 
and hardens into real egotism. In theory a long con 
templation of Nature’s gigantic ever-recurring processes, 
her endless pageant of birth, dissolution, decay and re- 
birth, her prodigal waste of life, should teach a man 
humility. In practice, it does nothing of the kind. 
His pride mounts with the absence of his fellow-creatures. 
The beech trees do not tell him he is an ass; the birds 
do not ask him what has become of his sense of humour ; 
he is the most important thing in the landscape and before 
long even the distant horizons are brightened and darkened 
by his moods. Nature can do many things; she can 
soften the edges of our grief, fill us with an exquisite 
wonder, blow away our sickness; but never yet has 
she helped to reduce a man’s sense of his own importance. 
That needs the presence of her highest and most wayward 
children. The most civilized of them, let us say a wise 
and humorous old lady, might undo the mischief in an 
hour’s brisk talk. It may be that Nature herself is 
really a wise and humorous old lady, but by not giving 
us that hour’s talk, by allowing our sick fancies to assume 
monstrous proportions in her presence, she is a maker 
and not an un-maker of egotists. 


There is a bright fire in my room, a much better fire 
than I had in the Chilterns ; outside it is cold and misty 
and there no doubt it is even colder and mistier; and 
very shortly I shall dine with some old friends who would 
have been miles away had T still been in the wilderness; 
so that Tam more convinced than ever that my reasonins 
is sound and that I did well to coms back to London. 
I think of my authors, and see that the most genial 
and kindly of them were fellows like Johnson and Lam), 
who would not set foot out of town if they could help it. 
Consider your great nature poets, your Wordsworths and 
Merediths, all self-centred to a fault, who were for ever 
saying what Nature had taught them; but it is clear 
she never taught them not to take themselves over- 
Your Thoreau living with his Milky Way 
—-was there ever such an egotistical prig? Did ever men 
write so dismally of the worst streets in Bootle or Shore- 
ditch as our rural novelists write of their countryside 
and its people? I could go on piling instance upoa 
instance, and probably shall do all through the winter. 
But by next spring there will come a wind from the 
South-West, promising primroses and leaving me suddenly 
sick of the streets, and then a desire to return to the 
wilderness will come upon me and I shall be able to produce 
a hundred and one reasons why I should go. One of 
these reasons will be a moral reason, and though I do 
not vet know what it will be, I do know that it will be 
just as good as the one that brought me back to London. 
What a piece of work is man! 


seriously. 


J. B. Prrestiey. 
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AN UNENGLISH TRAFFIC 
WEYLE time has come when we should put an end to the 
| deerading traffic in our old and worn-out horses, 
The rt 


port of a Departmental Committee, compared with 


by many correspondents, makes it clear that the 


reparts 
trade cannot be rid of its offences by inspection and 
vornlation. This conclusion is not officially confessed, 


but may be deduced from many incidental passages. 

The facts are these: Some farmers and breeders, and 
many urban users of horses, who find themselves in 
possession of old and tired animals, especially that most 
Enolish variety, the Shire, send them away to be killed 
outright or worked to their death in Belgium, Holland 
and France. This last journey is an unlovely spectacle 


in all its aspects. Many horses are shipped from London 


to Hull. They are inspected several times and some are 
rejected at various stages of the journey. They may be 
passedl in London and eondemned in Hull. Now and 
wain a condemned horse is sent to another port or 
inspectorand so gets through to the Continental slaughter 
house. The shippers do their best ; and perhaps at the 
lasi stage of all the slaughterers—at any rate, the Dutch 
slaughterers —kill as humanely as they may. But the 
long. painful journey is punctuated by spectacles that 
stir pity and indignation in any lover of animals. Pitiable 
beasts are delivered over to an insensate class. The last 
scone of all is, of course, the worst: and still from time to 
time and here and there sheer unneec ssary cruelty inter- 
\ The Morning Post-—which no one will accuse of 
execss of weak sentiment—has made this grimly clear in 
rr sage fron. a spec ial correspond nt who visited Vau- 
virard. The whole question has been admirably discussed 
and investigated in that paper. 
Outevies against the traflie have arisen many times for 
a generation. The present rebellion is due, not to any 
r ition of the mhumanity, but to the publishing 
of a Blue Book (at the price of 30s.!) which gives the 
evidence and findings of a Departmental Committee. It 
tilies, it whitewashes the traflic, but is a very un- 
incing volume. There are no signs of an endeavour 
to track down the individual old horse to its fate at the 


hands of the smaller purchaser, who is the worst offender 
neainst humanity: and such independent investigators 
as the Morning Post correspondent give the lie direct to 
th lenee supplied to the committee from Vaugirard, 
T| ruth is that Government Committees are ineffective 


tectives. It is extremely difficult (as the Linlithgow 


Committee found) to evade the net of the trade and to 
reach untainted evidence. Committees of this sort 
seldom. unearth what it is to the interest of the trade to 
gloss or conceal. A good newspaper correspondent will 
probe more esse ntial facts in a week than a committee 


by 10,000 questions and 60,000 words. 

The report of the Committee, then, is unconvincing ; but 
it would be a mistake to lay much stress on the duel be- 
tween the humanitarians, abetted by hewspapers, and a 
Goverument Committee. Neither party perhaps quite 
sees the wood for the trees. They wrangle over the 


murder shown on a film of the R.S.P.C.A, 
lated facts have no need of the bolstering of any particular 


The accumnu- 
detail in any particular place. The gravamen of the 
charge is not that one horse was stabbed with a knife in 
« backyard in Belgium, or even that in some places in 
France or Holland the pole-axe is used cruelly, The whole 
traflic from start to finish is open to abuse. Abuses are 
only prevented by close and difficult inspection. The very 
men engaged in the work often hate it. It is not consonant 
with our national character and reputation to permi! 
this sort of exploitation of the moribund bodies of an 


authenticity of details, such as the repulsive act of 


animal we all love. Only two reasons exist why decrepit 
animals fetch a much bigger price on the Continent than 
in England. One is that horse-meat is a popular form of 
(Incidentally the writer saw Belgians cutting 

hat fell dead on the roadside.) 


4 
The other is that there is less sensitiveness about working 


food there. 


steaks out of war horses 


horses that are past work. Neither is a good reason for 
exporting live horses. To differ from either is to condone 
cruelty, The expensive report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee brings no conviction where it proves its point 
against the humanitarians and adds unconscious hy po- 
crisy to cruelty where. as often, its logic is confessed. The 
truth is that no good reason exists —not even an economic 


reason why the horses should not end their lives in this 
country. 

It should not be a Herculean task to put a stop to the 
traffic. It is possible that the establishment of an 
eflicient factory for chilling and preserving the meat and 
making use of the by-products would be in itself suilicient. 
As things are, the number killed on this side increases, 
and even the Committee welcome the change. But pre- 
ventive legislation must accompany the reform if it is to 
come quickly and certainly. No one desires to interfere 
needlessly with any export trader. In respect of horses 
bought for food, these can be exported dead more casily 
than alive. In respect of horses sold for use and breeding 
the export consists chiefly of young and valuable horses, 
The two classes may quite easily be distinguished, in 
spite of the incomparable ingenuity of horse copers in 
hoodwinking inspectors. An export duty of £20 would 
certainly put an end to the trade in old and worn horses, 
If it was thought that such a tax would interfere with the 
export of valuable Shir S, Pare ehorses or hunters, it yould 
not be diflicult to make the requisite exceptions. We 
would strongly urge the passing of a Bill to this effect, 
It is more than time that the scandal of the traflic was 


bye mended, W.B i a 


ended sinee it cannot 


THE THEATRE 
A NEW IRISH 


Wire would an Trish play be 
and native idiom 7 


DRAMATIST 


if it were stripped of its atmos. 
phere and ** Joeal colour ” 

An unfair. an impossible question; a test we need not 
impose upon a work of art in which form and matter (see 
Mlaubert and Pater) emerge 
complain of Mr, Sean O'Casey’s Juno and the Paycock, which 


inseparable. We must not 


deserves and has won such high praise in Dublin, and now in 
London at the Royalty Theatre, that its donée, its theme, its 
formula, are of the most familiar known to the modern stage, 
It is enough that the new dramatist’s version of the thriftless 
work-shy Micawber is, in his dialogue and soliloquy, not 
Micawber, but a very real re-creation of a very familiar type — 
the drunken drifting Jack Boyle, dryland sailor, who lives ona 
false nautical prestige and upon the devotion of a wile of the 
sharp-tongued yet endlessly enduring type, whom, as a type, 
we haye seen so often : vet, now, as she is played by Miss Sara 
Allgood. scem never to have seen before. The dauehter of 
these two. seduced, ‘ betrayed,’ is also the daughter of a 
thousand unfortunates in like predicament. Yct, though 
Mr. O'Casev has not done so well with her as he has with heg 
father and mother, he has set her, for a heightening of her 
plight. amongst the rigid unforgivingness of Catholics, in a 
tenement house where lights burn before the image of the 
Mother of God, upon whom the fear-crazed son, darkly involved 
in fierce Trish polities, relies for the protection that fails him 
when a couple of young gunmen come to hale him to death. 
Shese children, these parents, are what they are because we 
are in Dublin in 1922. under the stress, between Free Stater 
and Republican Die-Hards. of that charming virtue, patriot- 
ism. You eannot vle-localize them, and in this case the 
atmosphere és the play * From the form the idea is born.” 


PVhus you forget, under Mr. O'Casey’s magic, how often 
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See 





Defore vou have been invited to watch the effects of a suddenly 
promised legacy from a half-forgotten relative. not only upon a 
nearly penniless family, but also upon the neighbours and 
cronies who “come about and drink and talk and sing 

et rather unnecessary length, for there is a longueur in the 
middle of the second act-- and then the counter-effects upon 
them of removal of this luck and of the coming of ruinin the 
disgrace the death. 
miserves ! But here the splendours have a particular savour, 
us represented by plush sofas and chairs, rashly purchased on 
aecount : while the accent of prosperity is given in the incon- 
parable lounging importance that Mr. Arthur Sinclair knows 
how to convey into every look and gesture of ** Captin” 
Jack Boyle, the ~ peacock.” The and recovered 
poverty are gathered up and dignified by Miss Sara Allgood’s 


daughter's and son's Splendeurs et 


miseries 


beautiful picture of the mother upon whom: alone. at the cnd, 
the weight of this burden falls. For the * Captain” drunk 
again returns to the denuded living-room only to maunder 
usclessiv about the chaos of the world, 

This play, indeed. owes an immense amount to the acting, 
which diminishes still recognisable awkwardnesses here and 
there the 


moralizing introduction of another afflicted mother, ino one 


the delay already mentioned in the second act ; 


scene, in order that the mother-heroine may get a forctaste 
of her own coming the rather hum urs 
and quotations-mania of drunkard No. 2. Captain Boyle's 
Daly (Mr. Syvdnev Morgan). 
The admirable simplicity and reticence of the players helps 


disaster : tedious 


companion, one ~~ Joxer” 
to conceal a very promising beginner's lack of discrimination 
and selection in the wit of dialogue. Mr. O'Casey gives his 
characters some delightful things to say : others less delightful, 


The bogus © Captain ~ will object to being followed to one of 
his drinking haunts, as a man may object te ~ having the 
motions of his body watched, as an astronomer watches the 
will assert. when his wilt 
heliel : 


believe in them if they were not % 7 


stars.” Ile finds theosophy a 
AIL religions are curious, for who would 
And also 


revive the old joke 


~eurious 
less happily 
he will, in the course of a reminiscence, 


about “cach moment being his next.” The audience, which 
laughs at all these things, will laugh louder than ever at the 
sound ofa cork popping in the ™ adjacent bedroom, 
Mr. O'Casey. 
the exquisite unity of tone and style that enchanted us 
when we first listened to The Well of the Satuis or to The 
Playboy of the Western World, But to discover one Synge is 
The Abbey Theatre did that; and 
now, in Mr. O'Caseyv, it has shown us how fruitful and lasting 
likely to be. R. J. 


ART 
Me. UTRILLO 
(THLE LEFEVRE GALLERTES.) 


For some reason orother M. Maurice Utrillo was, until rece ntly, 


Captain's 
in fact. has not could not vet be expected to 


have 


enough for one theatre. 


its influenes is 


unknown in Enehiund. although the best work he has produced 
that tort. Tis later 
decided no doubt, to the malady 
which he has. unfortunately. suffered for some time. That he 


was done before work Jas shown a 


deterioration. duce from 
should have been se neglected by the publie is all the more 
strange in the fact that 
has been execlled by no other painter of this epoch. 


his work 
Ile had 


a certain direet receptivity of vision, which had some of that 


view of for sheer realism 


sume stark realism that is expressed ino some of the older 
Scottish Balheds. 
was hefore his eves without question. to feel it intensely. and 


He seemed to be quite able te accept what 


to pul it down with whatever means came most readily to his 
aid. going so far. it is said. as to mix plaster with his pigment 
that he might the better reproduce the qualities of certain 
surfaces which presented themselves to his vision,  Conse- 
quently there is a complete Jack of artistic affectation in his 
work ; when be applies his paint with a palette knife or 
his thumb we fecl that he does so through no mere desire ta 
obtain effeet cheaply. bul as though uncontrollably orged to 
express to the wortd how keenly le had sensed his subicet, 
It is this subservience of technique to sensibilith. which iay 
explain the unrestricted joy we get from the very technical 
properties of these pictures: every tonal value here is an 
adventure, every colour relationship a discovery. And vet 
the work of this French artist remains in the realm of sensuoius- 








ee eee 


ness. although it be a sensuousness of the highest kind. Tn his 
painting of the recession of streets we feel that his fineer 


: tips 
almost extended into space. so well are the (what have heen 
termed) tactile values resolved in the medium (No. 1): while 


the very age of some of the houses he paints can almost 
be told, not) by their period design, but by th way 
the painter has managed to convey the degree of wear and 
tear they have suffered and the amount of dirt and grime they 
have accumulated in’ their passage through time (No, 7) 
Vivid white walls seemed to hold a particular fascination for 
M. Utrillo : so we find in this exhibition many pictures where 
these are depicted in all their intense whiteness yet are never 
jerked out of their tonal relationship to the whole. 
the same time, always offset by a beautifully hi: 
range of colour values (No. 8). 


and are, aut 
trmonized 
In his cartier pictures he seems 
to have experienced a certain impatience with his technical 
difficulties and experimented, to some extent. in Inipres- 
sionism. Te is have been influenced by Pissarro, 
But he was a very unfaithful follower of this school of pscudo- 
scientilie naturalism, and used a much heavier scale of colour 
\ pater 
like M. Utrillo, however, who, above cverything, required un- 
hampered 


said to 


Values than any of Uhe other Impressionists (No. 21). 


freedom of means, could never, for Jone. vive 


allegiance to a theory which would bind him to any rigid 
So we find that, after acquiring enough knowledve 


formula. 
of the feel of brushes and pigment during his apprenticeship 
to Impressionism, he soon developed cnough confidence to 
desert this phase and to give himself an independence of ex- 
pression which places his work far above that of most of his 
Tn the pictures he painted after 19r 
so that tech- 
nically these later works lack sureness and are 
fumbling kind 16). At his hest 
M. Uirillo is one of the ereatest realists of the age 


French contemporaries. 
this self-confidence becomes rather hesitating. 
executed in 
rather a of manner (No. 
interpreter and recorder of Parisian strect scenes. Tl is as an 
interpreter that he will live, not as a great creative artist. for 
he requires more than his ready responsiveness before he can 
the vreat artists of the world. This 


be classified amongst 


exhibition at the Lefevre Galleries in Kine Street. St. Jacnies’s, 


contains many pictures fron the best period of M. Utrillo’s 
dey clopment. W. McCancr, 
1 YOUR) Y YRTS UE 
CORRESPONDENCE 
A LETTER FROM OXFORD 
[To the Editor of the Sevcorsxvon.| 
Sin, The death of Dr. A.D. Godley, sometime Public Orate’, 


and on eminent wit and scholur, loved, as he was admired, fas 
eased the deepest regret. We are also Jamenting the more 
recent deaths of Dr. E.G. Thardy, the late Principal of Jesus 
College, and of Professor Te. Case, President of 
Corpus Christi College, both distinguished figures such as the 
University can ib afford to lose. 

Since last 
the first, to the Chancellorship of the University, in suce 
to the Public Orator- 
ship. rendered vacant by Dr. Godlews death. Phy 
candidates for these oflices, Lord Caye and Mr. A. 2. Poynton, 


sometime 


! 


[ wrote, two notable clections have taken place ¢ 
sion 
Inte Lord Curzon, and the sceond to the 
sucecssful 
respectively. owed Uheir clection to overwhehuing miajortties. 
Jn the election to the Chancclorship both sides were cag rly 
ter the 
Jetter, the thing became Havourcd by political loyalties to such 


canvassed. for, contrary hope [Lo expressed in ms last 
anextent that a foreigner might have thought the fate of the 
University bore a vital relition to the colour of its Chaneclors 
Views on Preference or what not. The powerless and inapeertial 
[fentey) 


might have scen the stream of voters pass into the She Idonian 


undergrucuate Chad he not been better cneaved at 
Theatre to hand their - Bga yaming’s ~ 
of the Viee-Chancellor. seated in State 


and robed in the dicuities of his degree. 


to the represe atutive 
between the Proctors, 
Kvery week TP hear different: plots, plans and arguments 
* which the destruction of the 
[ have it on hearsay 
their opinion at 


about the now netorious * view 
St. Aldate tenements has opened up, 
that the 


though this 


Powers change every meeting, 


rumour may be an undergraduate hyperbole. 


There can be no doubt that St. Aldate’s is a disgusting slum, 
and that the prospect of Christ Church now visible is noble. 
But the problem whether nobility is worth £1,000 a year 
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remains unsolved, I understand that the City also owns 
slum property in that region, which it is free to abolish or re- 
build or leave as it is, till it falls from natural putrefaction, so 
that even if the land belonging to Christ Chureh is all cleared, 
the whole site would still not necessarily be opened up to those 
who enter Oxford over Folly Bridge. 

The increasing number of Rhodes Scholars is to be provided 
with a huge building in the Parks Road, on a site that used to 
be a part of Wadham Garden ; and a picture of the proposed 
edifice was published recently in the Times. If it is my 
business to record Oxford opinion, I am bound to report that 
the design is not considered a success, and the Parks Road, 
even more a park than a road with its trees and strips of 
grass, is thought to be threatened with a fate not unlike that 
of your London Regent Street. It is also felt that since birds 
of a feather flock together, Rhodes House will defeat the aim 
of its founder by providing overseas scholars with an asylum 
from the native undergraduate whose company is supposed to 
be of so great an entente value. 

Hertford College is to be congratulated on ifs new buildings. 
The carved stone doorway of the now demolished Octagon 
Bookshop has been blended with the new structure, and the 
whole is oddly crowned with a lead roof shaped like an extin- 
Why the Octagon Bookshop did not collapse years 
for its foundations, I 
understand. were found to be not rock, but a mediaeval 


guisher, 


ago remains a problem for architects ; 


midden, 

Freshmen in record numbers arrived this term, and could 
be scen in academic droves, hurrying to their solenm matricu- 
Masters of Arts. Over- 
crowding in the Colleges results, and many undergraduates 


lation, anxiously shepherded by 


have searcely been able to find * digs within two miles of 
Carfax. 

I learn on good authority 
* heartiness “* has come up in some athletic circles : there is a 


that an outerop of pre-War 


movement to encourage a better tone among aesthetes by re- 
moving their trousers (a well-known cure for the shameful 
This 


should win over those waverers who may feel a hankering 


diseases of Sensitiveness and dislike of violent games). 


after the decadent conversation which Music, Poetry and 
Painting are known to inspire. But even if it does not, it is 
meanwhile established that a score of hearties are actually 
stronger than half a dozen aesthetes, which is a tribute to the 
physical strength and sound opinions which our games 
develop in us. The whole of the civilized University is glad to 
think that force has at last taken the place, usurped, ever 
since the War, by insipid toleration : and few will now dare 
to sing ** Upon Philistin will T triumph.” Acsthetes are long- 
haired, but they are not Samsons. 

Those who understand Latin, and who have read the Vice- 
Chancellor's speech, are heard to remark that more can be 
expressed in the language of Tully than in our mother-tongue, 
even in the twentieth century. 

f have not mentioned the visit of Their Majesties to the 
Christ Church fourth centenary celebrations, because this 
honourable occasion has everywhere been fully described. 
The Louse, however, has once more been in the public eye 
owing to the enthronement of the new Bishop of Oxford, who, 
before his elevation to the Episcopate was Dean Strong of 
Christ Church, 

The urchins of Oxford demonstrated their loyal piety as 
usual on November 5th with squibs and fiery efligies. There 
is a lot of money in Guy Fawkes even now-- three hundred and 
twenty-odd vears after his treason. 

I have probably written enough, though IT am conscious of 
many omissions, such as news from the world of sport, from 
the theatres, and from the musical clubs ; the completion of 
Pusey House; the visit of that remarkable personality, 
lather Vernon, S.D.C.: the rumours of strikes at the Clarendon 
Press; the traffic problem: the election of a new Mayor 
(formerly an Exeter College man), to whom all congfatulations. 

To catch the atmosphere of Oxford through a selection of 
the things that Oxford does is my aim; and [ think the para- 
doxical nature of the place is best sumined up in the remark 
of an elderly acquaintance, revisiting the scenes of his youth : 
* Wonderful place, Oxford : never changes ~ (a pause, and a 
sigh); “ but it’s not what it was in my young days.”*-—I 
am. Sir. &e.,, 

Your OxvorDd CORRESPONDENT. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


PROFESSION AND THE 
PUBLIC 


[To the Editor of the Seversxror.] 


THE MEDICAL 


Sir, -As a retired member of the medical profession who hag 
been intimate with its interests, intensive and extensive, I 
can perhaps look upon the General Medical Council with a 
surer perspective than is possible to recent disputants, some 
brilliant if prejudiced and ignorant. some too definitely in the 
fray to be impartial in their views. With these I do not now 
join issue, my sole object being to place before your readers 
(1) the need and limitations of the G.M.C. ; (2) the errors into 
which its autocratic powers have tempted it and (3) the 
reformation of its consitution that would relicve it of reproach 
and render it move eflicient. 

(1) Whatever its original intention, it is almost powerless in 
protecting the public or itsclf from the quack. ‘There is no law 
to prevent anv ignorant person fromm giving medical advice or 
doing surgical operations, or advertising a secret treatment for 
the cure of the irremediable. Nor can the G.M.C. prevent the 
exaction of fees for such services. But by its power in deter- 
mining who shall be judged as qualified it does ensure against 
the quack’s legally recovering his fees or signing a certilicate 
of death, or misleading the public into thinking him a qualitied 
practitioner. Moreover if anything should go wrong with his 
treatment, he is more liable than a qualified practitioner to be 
held accountable. So far indeed it offers some safeguard to 
the public. But when the G.M.C. strikes a name off its 
Register, it is doing litthe more than censure the sinner; it 
cannot prevent a doctor from still giving anaesthetics to help 
On 





a bone-setter do work that few qualified men, for some re: 
or another, have failed to acquire the necessary knack or 
knowledge for doing. The G.M.C. in its heart must know that 
such help is net * covering ~ in its original understanding of the 





word: it might as reasonably incriminate a doctor for giving 
chloroform to save, say. a motorist pinned down by his over- 
turned ear from the additional pain caused by a mechanie’s 
endeavours to extricate him. Clearly cnough to the lay mind, 
the right or wrong of helping a bone-setter’s work should be 
left to the individual qualified anacsthetist, otherwise the patient 
may have to content himself with the parlour-maid’s assistanee, 
as is not infrequently the case with dentists in hunibler practice, 
On the other hand, the G.M.C. is of inestimable service in 
preventing the * covering ~ of quacks by legally qualified men, 
whereby a quack-principal would be enabled to get certificates 
signed to recover fees, and to avoid certain risks of prosecu- 
A very little knowledge of the world’s 
sted in 


tion for malpraxis. 
ways should be cnough to justify such power being 
the G.M.C. 

But closely allied with such function is one that appears to 
many of us far more necessary, however autocratic iti may 
appear. This is the G.M.C.’s right to strike off the Register 
any name guilty of © infamous conduct.” In this term are 
included, for instance (a) open advertising, and (b) by patent 
or otherwise withholding from the profession, and so from the 
public benefit, the discovery of any new remedy. Both these 
involved the honour of the profession, and alone, 1 think, are 
sufficient to justify the G.M.C.’s repudiation of the charge of 
trade unionism. The absolute freedom, within such cthical 
limits, granted to every member of the profession, and the 
immensity of the help given without pay, especially by the 
great army of general practitioners whose hours of work the 

3.M.C. does not restrict to 48 in the week, nor even to half 
that number in the day, are facts, Sir, that should protect us 
of any such accusations. And, indecd I insist upon this 
defence in spite of the G.MLC.s questionable attitude towards 
unqualified practitioners an attitude accentuated in’ the 
demand by some of the public that certain legally unqualified 
people. of indubitably brilliant gifts beneficently exercised, 
should be granted diplomas, ex honoris causd, and named on 
the Register. I do not imagine that even Sir Herbert Barker 
would lay claim to the technical knowledge of the legally 
qualified doctor, got only by five or six years’ devoted study 
and searching examination of his fitness to practise. In such 
understanding, not even the most skilful osteopath or wisest 
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psycho-analyst should be admitted to the medical ranks. 
They have their own skill—perhaps their own knowledge : 
and no one interferes with the exercise of their gifts or their 
remuneration for it. 

(2) Autocratic powers are always liable to abuse, and 
jealousy for the honour of the profession may sometimes lead 
the G.M.C. to injustice. The case of Dr. Axham is one in 
point. A more debatable case is where a doctor, attaching his 
name to an admirable loaf of bread, is judged guilty of 
“infamous conduct.” The layman will argue that many a 
distinguished medical man touts for patients in methods 
ethically hardly more defensible— just as Cabinet ministers 
often resort to vulgar ways of securing the publie’s suffrage. 
But because there be rascals on the stock or produce exchanges, 
subtler even than pick-pockets, that is no valid reason for not 
punishing a thief. Certainly Dr. Axham was unfairly if not 
infamously entreated, and, for the profession's honour, if not 
for his, his name should be replaced upon the Register. 

(3) If the unjust exercise of its powers is possible, some 
niodification in the G.M.C.’s constitution should be made. 
The simplest means would possibly be a reversion to what 
seems to have been the original intent as to its constitution, 
namely its inclusion of lay members. 

Ts there not, Sir, a belicf, rooted in our British sense of 
justice, that technical knowledge may prejudice ils holder's 
judgment in wider issues? Do we trust legal luminaries to 
determine the guilt or innocenee in criminal cases? Is not 
the jury, composed of average men who are not specialists, 
accepted as more impartial in pronouncing a verdict, even 
theugh they are dependent upon experts for the exposition 
and distortion of evidenee, and though one laboriously im- 
partial judge is appointed for their ultimate guidanee 2 diven 
in matters of State, are not laymen always choscn for the heads 
of departments, as more able to sift evidence Uian the experts, 
with their complications of preeedent and routine and con- 
vention, upon whom nevertheless the heads must rely ? The 
fecling of the man in the strect is always that of suspicion to- 
wards expert and specialist when width of opinion is required, 
although he relies absolutely upon these when in need of 
exiguous facts. My own life-long work in the profession has 
been specialism; which fact perhaps enshles me to speak 
with some weight as to the expert's knowledge and skill on 
the one hand as against his opinion on wider issucs. The 
intensity of his work may militate against the extensity of his 
judgement, 

Yet one other instance may be mentioned in usiration of 
the layvmen’s worth. ‘The management of almost all our 
hospitals is vested in Cominittees largely composed of iay- 
men an arrangement wholly advantageous to the patient, 
for whom and not the doctors hospitels are founded ; and I 
could quote more than ene instance where a lay Committee 
has acted in opposition to the medical staff yet ultimately 
to the overwhelming advantage of the hospital, the progress 
of science and se of the suffering public. 

If the G.M.C. were so constituted that representative 
doctors were equalied in number by highly educated laymen, 
the suspicions of the public would be allayed and the removal 
of the reproach of trade unionisie would werk much good to 
the profession iisclf. tam, Sir, &e., 

Grevittn MacDonatp, 
Consulting Physician to WKing’s College 
Ifospital ; Mmeritus Professor and Fellow 
of King’s College, London, 


Wiisicood, Haslemere, Surrey. 


[To the Editor of the Sevcravor.] 

Sin. ‘Vhe question of the greatest inierest and importance 
to the general public in this correspondence is touched upon 
by Mr. Jolm Murray in your issue of the 14th inst. It is 
whether the technique of osteopathy, as practised by the most 
skilful operators, is of benefit and, therefore, to be encouraged. 
The question whether the extension of the practice would clash 
with the interests of the medical profession is ef subsidiary 
importance. The supposed interests of solicitors were not 
allowed to stand in the way of passing the recent Law of 
Property Acts, 


An ounce of fact is worth a ton of talk, and my experience 
may be ef assistance in considering the general question. 
In February, 1923, I placed myself under the care of a most 
eminent neurologist, and in the fotlowing October he signed 
a certificate that I was suffering from an incurable nervous 
complaint. Upon his advice I resigned my appointment as 
Taxing Master of the Supreme Court, and gave up my other 
active interests in life, and thenceforward lived the life of an 
invalid. I was almost a cripple, and could only shullic slong 
a few steps on crutches, 

Fifteen months later I heard of a remarkable cure by an 
osteopath in a case where the symptoms scemed similar to 
mine. Itherefore consulted him. His first treatment afforded 
me great relief, and gave me confidence in the man. Very 
soon I ceased to need the crutches. Under his care I have 
made remarkable improvement, though the treatment was 
interrupted for some months by my having to undergo a 
serious operation quite unconnected with this trouble. 1 can 
now walk a mile fair heel and toe. I can drive a motor-car 
with confidence. Life is no longer a burden. [ hope to 
take up golf again in the spring. There can be no doubt that. 
had I been able to reecive the osteopathic treatment at an 

arlicr stage, I should be continuing to perform my public 
duties to-day, and my pension would not be a charge upon 
the ‘Treasury. 

Surely the proper course would be that a Government 
inquiry be held into the whole question of osteopathy. and 
whether it is in the interest of the country at large that the 
technique, as practised by the most skilful operators, should 
be encouraged under proper regulations and conditions 
and made available for the poor, and also (which is not Jes 
important) whether the unskilled should be prevented from 
practising. I would suggest that the principle of the Coa! 


Mining Inquiry be adopted and the commission be composed 
of men of high standing quite unconnected with the practising 


medical profession or the osteopaths. Ividence would. of 
course, be heard from both these bodies, and also on behalf 


of the general public. The report of such a commission 
would carry great weight and would, I hope, give satisfaction 
to the two bodies who scem specially Concerned. 

I write in no spirit of criticism of the medical profession. 
During the present year I have been indebted to the shill 
of an operating surgeon for the preservation of my life, but 


I have also been indebted to the skill of an osteopath for the 
restoration of my health and strength.— I am, Sir, &e., 
STEWARr Jousox, 
The Hayne, Seaton, Devon. 


[To the Editor of the Srecyxvor.} 
Sin.—The case of Dr. Axham has revived a very considerable 
public interest, and for that reason statements in regard to it 
should be accurate. Mr. Joseph Grifliths, in your recent issue, 
states that the G.M.C. have no power to replace the name of 
Mr. I’. W. Axham on the Medical Register. unless he qualities 
by a re-examination. This is hardly correct. The General 
Medical Council have the power to rescind the resolution to 
crase his name, and they have the power to restore it upon 
an application by him; but he has clearly stated he will not 
do this. As an alternative an application or a petition ean 
be presented on his behalf, and if the doctors who petitioned 
for the recognition of Mr. (as he was then) Herbert Barker 
were to act similarly for Mr. F. W. Axham, there is no doubt 
in the circumstances that such a fraternal act would 
not only be justifiable but would be successful, and sive 
wide satisfaction.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Rovert AnMsrronc-JONES. 


[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
Sir, Writing as one who possesses an intimate knowledge of 
Sir Herbert Barker's great work for many years past, I am 
sure that it is no exaggeration to say that thousands of people the 
wide world over must have read with pleasure and satisfaction 
your able article in the Spectator for October 31st in support 
of the contention that every consideration of justice and expe- 
diency demands the restoration of Dr. Axham’s name to the 
medical register by the General Medical Council. 


It is the cause of simple truth and honesty which demand 
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this belated act of justice to an old man. No argument of any 
kind can ever be stronger than truth. 

It is the constant temptation which besets all servants 
placed in positions of great responsibility to behave as masters. 
The General Medical Council, as you rightly observe, occupies 
a position of very grave responsibility to the public. None the 
less. it is essentially the position of a servant. In their whole 
attitude towards Dr. Axham their behaviour has been that of 
the absolute master. Such behaviour can only result in injury 
to the servant and more especially to the master. The servant's 
injury in this case—-viz., the loss of prestige of the G.M.C.—is 
plain to all. The master’s injury —i.c., the injury done to the 
general publie—is much more serious. Many a medical 
* quack ” to-day does untold harm and reaps a rich harvest 
because the general public are by no means certain that the 
G.M.C. willown the truth if its discovery is made by anyone out- 
side their own ranks. ITfence the * quack” may be right, 
although officially unrecognized. This position of very grave 
injury to the gen ral public has been very largely brought 
about by the manner in which the G.M.C. has dealt with the 
cases of Sir Herbert Barker and Dr. Axham. 

It is no mere question of doing justice to one man (great as 
that isin Dr. Axhanvs ¢: 


of an immensely responsible servant carrying out his duties 


sc): but the far more serious question 


faithfully towards lis master. —I am, Sir, &ce., 
T. Barron MILTON. 


Sl. Ge Les Vicarage, Pinner View, Ilarrow. 


[To the Editor of the Syrcratron.] 
Su No one pretends, least of all Sie Herbert Barker himsclf, 
that he has had an orthodox general training in medicine and 
surgerv. But anvone who knows anvthing of his career and 


record must vcknowledee that he is educated to a superiative 


degree in his oyn sphere of work, and that he is the Times 
once described bin in a leading article. December 17th, i9t2, 
‘a master of manipulative surgery who relieves suffering for 


which no relief can be found clsewhere. 


\ famous surgeon—a past-President of the British Me lical 


Association onee nobly wrote of Sir Tferbert Barker that 
“his methods had been discovered by assiduous practice, by 
patient investigation, and by unremitting study,” and that 


it was, * by that means that he had won his way.” Ile went 
on to say that Sir fierbert Barker's “ present reputation has 
been won by actual achicvements in the face of cruel and 
ecascless opposition, and by a serics of successes maintained 
through two decades in cases where the ablest surgeons 
working on orthodox lines have failed.” 


You, Sir, gripped the kernel of the whole situation when 


A wrote in your leader, * Finally, we suggest that Dr. 
\ n ought to be restored to the Register . . . no sensible 
n will misunderstand the reasons for clemency. *We 
must stick to rules: it is quite impossible to distinguish,’ is 
not a motto for intelligent men. It is the function of intelli- 
vent men to distinguish.” Dr. Axham by the infraction of a 
le rule, said to be formulated for the protection of the 

' 


public, has done humanity an incalculable service, and ad- 
[ ain, Sir, &e., 
W. Liew. WILLIAMS, 


inced a section of surgery which it is now generally admitted 
is the ereatest scientific value. 


195 Muaida Vale, W.9. 


[Tv the Editor of the Svectraror.] 

S: L would like to add a word in favour of the restoration 
{ Dr. Axham to the Medical Register. When 
Dr, Axham administered anaesthetics to patients desiring 

nefit of Mr. (now Sir Herbert) Barker's skill, he did not 
in any way endeavour to mislead the public. Mr. Barker 
was known far and wide as a bone setter and all Dr. Axham did 
was, first to spare the patient’s pain and, secondly, to avoid 


1 
OL the hhame ¢ 


! 


risk of death from the administration of an anaesthetic by an 
unqualified man, 

i have always looked on the duty of the General Medical 
Council in punishing covering as intended to prevent a quali- 
licd man allowing his name to be used in order that the patient 
night not realize that the man in attendance on the doctor’s 
behalf in a ease of illness was not qualified—a very different 
position from that of Dr. Axham. It seems very hard that 
this old man should be allowed to end his days in what, to 
him, must appear a state of disgrace, when it is an open secret 


that literally scores of medical men, since the date of Dr, 
Axhan’s punishment, have escorted patients who wished to 
benefit by Sir Herbert Barker's skill, and stood by while other 
doctors have given the anaesthetic. —I am, Sir, &e., 
Brece Bruce-Porrer. 
6 Grosvenor Street, W.1, 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—-Will you allow me, as a medical practioner, to express 
my approval of the way the public are asking for the re- 
installation of Dr. Axham? I admire the pioneer work Sir 
iferbert Barker has done for manipulative surgery, and I 
know of its wonderful results; Dr. Axham has helped him 
in this work—all honour to him for his courageous stand for 
truth.—I am, Sir, &e., War. ARMSTRONG, 
M.R.C.S. (Eng.), J.P. 
22 Royal Crescent, Bath. 


[We have reccived many letters on this subject. All the 
writers —most of whom are doctors— desire that Dr. Axham’s 
name should be restored to the Register. We had no idea 
that fecling on this point was so strong. We sincercly trust 
that the General Medical Council will not stand on any 
punctilio but will find a way of performing an act of grace 


and gencrosity before it is t late.-Eip. Spectat 


THE NEW AMERICA 
[To the Editor of the Svuci ATOR. ] 
Sirn,—I have just read Mr. Norman Angell’s article. I write 
because I like Mneland, liaving been there, and wish to warn 
, ‘ 


| ‘ 


he British against the New American or Babbitt movement 
: ? 


in the United States. I was born forty-four vears ago in 
Virginia City, Nevada, of native American parents, so I should 
J y the West I have tr: ied a quarter of a million 
miles in four nations, so I should be able to make comparisons. 

Vir. Anecll tells of tl improvements cffected by the 


eollective efforts of the Babbitts in the West. I have lived 
at the Statler hotcls which not only do not remember the 


eucsts’ names, but are far less courtcous and fri ndly than 
London hotels. [I have n the old rough West he snecrs 
at pass-—the We wher very man rose in strect cars to 
vive women seat tl wide, open, gambling, drinkit West 
where there was not the one rape case a day that takcs place 
in California to-day, nor the dope, the sneak thieves, the shop- 
lifters now flourishing in incredible numbers. ‘The old West 
‘I ' 


immensely better than the new bunch of 
sanctimonious hypocrites and Bible-toting grafters that has 
Beware of the new American gang spirit that is making 
this nation the storm-centre of internecine hate. In America, 
to-day, there is vastly less politeness, courtesy and conmon 
decency than ten vears ago. We are infested by pitiful asses 
in the limelight of a bunk uplift. Dozens of clubs are 


~ 


spreading bunk that fools nobody, not even themselves. We 
have clean-up weeks, shut-down weeks, dry-up weeks, love- 
your-ncighbour weeks, go-to-church weeks, and a million 
other kinds of weeks that nobody pays any attention to 
except the oflicious busybodies that sponsor them for the cheap 
advertising that they bring. For instance, we have just had 
fire-prevention week by the fire-insurance companies. We 
shall next probably have the fill-your-teeth week by the 
dentists, etc., ete, 

Never was a people so disgusted with this stuff and the 
meddling of an oflicious and puritanical government in 
personal habits as the American people are to-day. They 
are sick, sore and disgusted from Atlantic to Pacilic. Indi- 
viduality is a challenge, frank speech a crime, minority opinion 
an oulrage to be beaten down with bludgeons under the eyes 
of the ollicers of the law in America to-day. Watch contem- 
porary history in America with its Tennessee trials, its 
Government agents breaking in the doors of private and 
innocent homes without warrant and in defiance of the law, 
arrests without charge and jailing without bail or trial, the 
rail-roading of innocent men from communities. Look 
out Kngland! Watch the mob spirit, or comunity spirit 
as it is called over here. 

If you want to know a real American sinalil town read 
Main Strect—it is an amazing photograph. Babbitt gives 
you the next size, from thelife. Mngland taught us hypocrisy, 
but you are babies to us nowin that art. Don't Ict the old hens 
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who go over there from here to preach Prohibition lie you 
out of your personal freedom. 

Mr. Norman Angell is all right, but when he talks of the new 
or bunk America he is all wrong. If you doubt this watch 
our papers for riots, rapes, murders, police and Governmental 
outrages, and beatings up of citizens. I have belonged to 
commercial, luncheon, advertising and other clubs. I have 
lived in towns of one, five, ten, twenty-five, fifty, two-hundred 
thousand, and citics of one to six millions. I know my 
country and I know it has learned to hate its neighbours (I 
mean one citizen hates another citizen) because of religion, 
thought, and class. I know that it is unbelievably intimidated 
by mob spirit, that it is incredibly hen-pecked by the repulsive 
old termagants who hound the politicians, that it daily becomes 
more corrupt, that the consumption of booze goes on, only now 
in the homes and among the young, and that the very word 
“liberty *’ uttered aloud makes people stare at you.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Cuas. E. West. 

120 East Broadway, Long Beach, California. 

[Our Swift-like correspondent has, we hope, done some 
injustice to his countrymen, but we must compliment him on 
his powers of invective. When the people of Long Beach 
have a let-off-steam week, or start a Juvenal Club, he will 
certainly beat the band. —Ep. Spectator.] 


SIR RICHARD REDMAYNE’S EVIDENCE 

BEFORE THE COAL COMMISSION 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
S1r,—The sensational headings in certain of the daily papers 
about the middlemen and coal merchants have caused much 
discussion and uneasiness. Sir Richard Redmayne said 
“coal for which he paid 47s. per ton could be bought for 15s. 
at the pit or even less.” Unfortunately the witness could not 
be cross-examined as to his facts because the much abused 
coal merehant or distributor is not represented at the 
Commission. The worst criminal is entitled to some sort of 
defence. 

Not a single coal merchant in this country is buying decent 
coal at anything like this price. Naturally the merchant 
buys a quality that will suit his customers the best and bring 
increased business. It would no doubt surprise Sir Richard to 
hear that large quantities are now being sold to merchants at 
40s., and even up to 43s., per ton at the pit-head for first 
grade drawing-room coal. Competition amongst distributors 
is very severe indeed, much more so than in the majority of 
trades. 

It is quite a mistaken idea to suppose there is anything 
new in the idea of collicries supplying coal direct to the 
consumer, even in the smallest lots. It has been tried over and 
over again during the past twenty-five years or even longer. 
Merchants who probably stock anything up to forty different 
sorts and can obtain their requirements in an open market are 
in a much stronger position to meet and suit the different 
tastes of their customers. Experience has proved that the 
distribution side cannot be suceessfully performed by concerns 
drawing anything up to ten thousand tons per day or even as 
high as twenty, as in some cases. 

We do not fear the Co-operative Socicties in spite of the 
fact that they enjoy freedom from Income Tax. During the 
period of ‘controlled prices,” the merchants enjoyed much 
larger profits than ever they had before or since! Individual 
effort and freedom from State interference or any control must 
give the best service to the public.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Hull, D. W. STonrenovuse. 


A MIRACLE OF CAPITALISM 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Srr,— The influence of the Spectator is so great—its attitude 
on such a question as that of our Imperial fiscal policy is so 
important—that I am writing to plead with you to go one step 
farther than, it scems, you have yet allowed yourself to go. 
In the Spectator of November 14th, in reply to Major Fletcher, 
you quote Lord Morley. Now, Lord Morley was never a very 
broad or far-secing man; indeed a certain narrowness, with 
its accompanying concentration, was part of his greatness ; 
but it does not make him a first-class guide when conditions 
have changed from those in which he spoke. You say : 

“Lord Morley used to say that it was ridiculous to compare the 
United States with this country when discussing Freo Trade versus 


Protection. He pointed out that the United States is a world in 
itself—120,000,000 people all free-trading with one another.” 

And now for that extra step : ‘“‘ The United States is a world 
in itself —120,000,000 people all free-trading with one another— 
and the British Empire is a much larger world with more than 
twice as many people.” 

The essential point is this: In any comparison between 
Britain and the United States the true analogy is between the 
several parts of the Empire to-day and the individual American 
States or, better still, the original thirteen Colonies. Compare 
New York with London if you will, Pennsylvania with England, 
New England with the British Isles—or what you please — 
but the “ opposite number’ to the United States is the 
whole British Empire. 

London is older than New York. Canada, Australia, South 
Africa are younger than the American West—about in the 
stage that the Middle West was, let us say, in 1870 or 1880, 
The Empire as a whole is in the condition of the Thirtcen 
Colonies at the close of the Revolutionary War. In the 
changed conditions of communication and transportation the 
several units of the Empire are no more sundered to-day than 
those Colonies were then. It is no farther from England to 
Australia than it was from Massachusetts to Georgia in those 
days. The units are not more diverse in interests or popu- 
lation ; and they are infinitely less held apart by jealousics. 
The process of moulding them into a coherent whole should 
be simpler. There is already existing a greater mutual good 
will between them. The American Colonies, however, were 
foreed into Union by a compelling motive which is not pressing 
on us to-day in anything like the same measure, namely, they 
had to get together or they would have been gobbled up in 
detail (or so they feared) by other Powers. They then did at 
a leap what we are fumbling over in our deliberate British way. 

I am not one of those who lavish undiscriminating praise 
on the American Constitution. The United States only 
manages to live under the Constitution by constantly amending 
it or wrenching its provisions from their original intention : 
and it suffers grievously in more than one particular to-«d: 
by provisions which it has as yet found no way of so wrenching. 
But if the instrument as a whole is often too much lauded, 
a provision which can never be praised enough is that wherchy 
all customs barriers were for ever wiped out between the 
several States. By the wisdom of that provision it is that, 
as Lord Morley said, 120,000,000 people are free-trading 
with each other to-day. There is no soul in America who 
would have that altered. Though there are in the United 
States all shades of fiseal opinion, I venture to say that there 
is no soul now living who, looking back, would claim that 
without her customs barriers against the rest of the world 
the United States could possibly have risen so quickly to 
her present wealth and greatness. Individual tariffs iii) 
at one time and another have been too high and have sheltcred 
privilege, monopoly and abuses in various forms; but the 
net result of the Protective policy as a whole—of the ring 
fence within which the whole population trades frecly ** with 
one another ’’ while safeguarded from excessive competition 
from outside—has been the enormous prosperity which we 
see. It is the very corner-stone of America’s greatness. 
There is no tariff-for-revenue-only Democrat in the country 
60 savage that he does not concede this. 

A tariff wall to-day between New York and New Jersey 
is as unthinkable as between Surrey and Sussex. It should 
—and in time will—be as unthinkable between England and 
Australia, between Canada and New Zealand. One hears 
sometimes foolish talk of manufacturers or producers in this 
or that part of the Empire being fearful of the competition 
of the Mother Country : of Canada being jealous of Australix. 
Even so Pennsylvania has been jealous of New York : Michigan 
of Pennsylvania: Missouri of Illinois: and slowly as time 
goes on every State and city learns how the prosperity of 
each is the prosperity of the whole. Any erowth in thi 
wealth of New York means a step in the progress of Denver 
and San Francisco. So it must inevitably be within the 
Empire. 

This persistent preaching that the analogy of the United 
States has no lesson for Britain beeause * the conditions are 
so different” is blinding us and hampers us in realizing our 
Imperial possibilities. The conditions are not different. 
The comparison being made rightly with the Empire as a 
whole, they are precisely the same. In the United States 
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—— EE ST SESE PE OT A A LE EEE LT HEE TE SCARE RET MT 
we have before our eves the finest possible comnercial olject Research Board made such a hiehty alisfactory teci al 
Jlesson: but by arguing as Lord Morley did we wilfully report on the Low Tempcrature Carbonization proc jorae= 
misunderstand if, Just as there is not a man in the United tised at Ba les ) this ¢ Thi some Government 
States to-day who would change, in principle, the system accountants were not instrucied to report upon th mercial 
on which the country has prospered so greatly, so a century — value. 
henee, unless the whole British people goes mad, there will Here is this Conn ith ifs predecesso yheo the une 
not be a Briton who will not marvel that the Empire took — disputed pioneers of the Low ‘Temperature Carbonization’ of 
so long to adopt the same system or who will for one moment coal, and have expended considerably over a million of money 
contemplate re turning to the conditions of to-day. in treating ina commercial wav oy 300.060 tons of coal from 
I bee you, Sir, to lend your weight to making the people all the leading coalfields of this country, the Colonies, and 
vane rstand the fallacy of Lord Morley’s argument. It is forcign countries, with the resuli that they have produced 


Imost a matter of life and death for the Empire. — Tam, Sir, 


AC., 


If, Perry Rowinson, 
1 The Mansions. Bramham Gardens. SW. 5. 
| We are entirely in favour of Free Trade within the Empire 
Mean- 
while we are heartily in favour of Imperial Preferences so 
They 


and only wish that the Dominions would agree to it. 
far as they mean a knocking off of existing duties. 
are the nearest approximation we can get to Imperial Free 
Trade. We cannot believe in Protection on principle as 
against the rest of the world. We want to kcep our carryving- 
trade. Free Trade is the true Protection for that. Hv, 


SPECTATOR. | 


LONG SERVICK IN THE COTTON INDUSTRY 
{V'o the Editor of the Sercrsror.!| 

Sin. ~Aba time when so much is being said about the relation- 

ship of Capital and Labour, I think the following may well be 

Lately, one of our winders gave up her work on 

She has worked all her life with us 


considered, 
aecount of failing health. 
and has completed 53 years’ service. Two of her. sisters 
spent their working days with us) one 30 years and the 
other 10, 
sieht has becn continuously on the same 


\ weaver who has just ceased work through failing 
looms 40 veurs, We 
have now working for us a man who has been at this mill 36 


years and who is still doing difficult and important work as 


well as anv in the district. Many others of out criplovees 
have been with us over 40 years, and this could no doubt be 
said of many Laneashire cotton mills. 

It was character like this that helped so much to build up 


ihe Lanenshire cotton trade. And has not the fact that the 


work is based almost entirely on ** piece ” rates had a ercat 
deal to do in training and encouraging such workmen 2? Lam, 
Sir, &c., Stoney A. Asuron 


(W. T. Ashton & Sons), 
Hope MAN and Whitehall Mill, Darwen. 


A WAY OUT FOR ‘THE MINES 
| To the Kdiioi of lhe Seve VYOR.| 
\ iluable 


in Vour issue of November 


Sin, I has read with great interest the vers 
article, “A Way Out for the Mines.” 
fth. LT enclose copies of letters that we have written to the 
Chairman and other members of the Coal Commission dealing 
with the problem, which, as vou suv, is of such national im- 
portance, fT also enclose a copy of a pamphlet recently 
written by Mr. f. W. Swann, who wrote the famous articles in 
the Times. in 1907. on * Smokeless Cities”? This was at the 
early introduction of the Low Temperature Carbonization of 
coul or ** Coalite ” process, Mr. Swann has followed up our 
de velopments in Evers detail. 

You rightly say that “ No imagination is needed t erasp 
What a revolution in our natural life the perfecting of such an 
Naturally, the 


extremely anxious to know the truth about coal carbonization, 


invention would mecwn. public is 
We are often told by the manufacturers of carbonization plant 
that the process is an accomplished fact. Geaders of the 
miners, like Mr. Hode« 


obscurantism and obstruction of individual coalowners which 


sometimes assert that it is only the 


prevent the large-scale adoption of pithead carbonization, 

Amid this clamour of the interested parties, it is re- 
freshing to turn to the official, and impartial, Report of the 
Fuel Research Board, which is interested in neither the com- 
mercial nor political aspect of the question, but is wholly con- 
ce 





wd with ascertained fact.” 
i should like to add with regard to this latter reference, 
taal it is unfortunate for the country that, when the Fuel 


over 5.000.000 eallons of the finest crude off that has ever 


been produced. The price they hav 


realized for the Smoke- 
Jess Fucl has always been much in excess of the price of best 
domestic coal, and also the fucl oil in the open market has 
always realized a much higher price than the best petroloum 
imported into this country. For insianee, the last 1.000 tons 
suld from our works at Barnsley realized 82s. 11d. per ton, 
Offers before us at the present moment, for the whole of our 
next year’s supply at Barasley, anounting to some 7.000 tons, 
are at £5 &s. 6d. per ton, as agains! the price of crude petro- 
leum, which at the present time is about 75s. 

T entirely agree with you when you state: “AG all events, 
; , 


it is sincerely to be hoped that the Coal Commission is taking 


the fullest COLZUIZAI of the latest developisents in low- 
temperatuce carbonization. The vet impression that one 
gathers from the Report is that the process is tech- 
nieally established to high degree of certainty.” To am, 
sir, &e., N. G. Tuwarees, Director. 


Low Temperature Carbonizalion Limited, 
14 16 Coecksnur Strect, Loudon, SAV. 1. 


THE WAY OF RECOVERY 
[To the Mdiler of the Sevcrvvron.| 
Sin, -—In his first articl Economist 


Government control in the War was based on the oft-repeated 


‘omits to mention that 


phrase, * money no object,” a temporary necessity resulting, 


inter alia, in ITOsS perestily cLil und the rise: of National Debt 
lo nearly £3.00 niullion, V hell no doubt learn froma ** sab 
sequent articles ? how ontroal ean he effected under tess 
riinous condition E am, Sir, &c., Ci. 


“THK FOOLISHNESS OF PREACHING 
[V0 the editor of the Sevevsron.| 

Sin LI would reeonunend the following ideas as helptul foe 
fhe elerev to be of ereater service a preaches : ‘The estab- 


lishment of a clerical library within reach of all the clergy, 


in town and countev, replenished from time to time frou the 
libraries of the clergy alter their death, for ich | ’ are 
now seattered or sold for trill nline excceulive powers 


to Rural Deans with remuneration for their work to see 


that the clerev study n ally for their sermons, so as 





to preach on the burniag questions of th dav; methodieal 
exchange of pulpits which would hk iy to kindle the zenl of 
the clero, 
vear to vear. ‘The laiftv might render erent help in this 


licensed { preach to vet ali Convregabiouns from 


matter by lending thei ' { n, Sir, &e., 
A 1 ney \\ \ e 
Loiina I ‘ Veall 
j To line 7 j ; si i is 
Sur. —Will vou allow ane to call allention to oi lyable 


neeacy by which the clerey can b helped to answer the eall 
Archbishop to read more, in order that fluy may 


of their sermons ? [ velerv to the svstem 


improve the quality 
known as the Bray Librarics, ‘he main difficulty ta the way 
of the clergy 3 Lhe expensi al buying hooks, "bh ray 


Libraries cnable both elerev and lnity to borro theolovical 


books (renewed cach yeai 
But in order to extend this work increased funds are required, 
Chairman of the Bray Associates, [ should like to 


\ sina of one thousand pounds would cnable 


it the small expense of a year, 
amd. a 
appeal for help. 


the Associates fo equip and maintain forty new Librarics over 


{ 


and above those now at work at home and overseas, and if we 
fas people complain of the dullness of sermons, surely we may 
be expected to help the lergy to improve matters i this 
respect, 

Vhe Archbi hop is hi lf our Presuleat Pcinn ers me 
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to say that he cordially approves of the appeal which T am 
making with a view to extending this valuable work. 

The Rules and all other details as to the formation of Bray 
Libraries can be obtained from the Seerctary, the Rev. KE. P. 
Sketchley, 15 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. Lam, Sir, 


&e., W. Lanr-Crayron. 
THE MODEST BRITISH MERCHANT 
| To the Editor of the Spvcravor.| 
Sir,— Since I have been in England, FE have had the oppor- 


tunity of mecting a great many of Britain's leading manu- 
facturers— mostly those whose interests lic in Venezuela and 
South America 
of the average British manufacturer where his own goods are 
concerned. British goods are of the best— we say and know 
that in Venezuela, but we are not told it by the Britisher 
himsclf. 

Now that Great Britain is actively beginning to join in the 
race for South American trade may L be permitted to suggest 
one or two points ? Goods (even 
British ones) are not always sold on their merits, but more 
often by the perspicacity of the travellers. Moreover, repre- 
sentatives must have a full aequaintance with the psycholo- 
gical and social aspects of the people to whom they are selling, 

It is British capital that has had a big share in making 
Venezuela, for her size, one of the fastest growing countries 
to-day : and in the same way British money has been largely 
instrumental in bringing her to the front of the world’s oil 
producing countries. Her cotton potentialities are 
only now being developed. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the Venezueclin Government itself should display an interest 
in British industrial enterprise. 

Pmiyself shall be glad to give any information I can, and to 
between Great Britain and 
British Merchant will allow me.— 


and what has impressed me is the modesty 


Advertising is essential. 


ereat 


further commercial intercourse 
Venezucla if the modest 
I am, Sir, &e., G. Arroyo Lamepa, 
Commercial Attaché of the Venezuelan 
Waldorf tHolel, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 


Legation, 


AUSTRALIAN SONG BIRDS 
[To the Editor of the Seucraror.} 

W. Beach ‘Thomas does well to criticize Mr. Will 
description of Australian 
especially of our song birds. Our magpie has a delightful 
earol and is deservedly loved by all) Australians, but, the 
butcher bird (cruel by nature, unfortunately) has a much more 
musical voice, clear, bell-like and full of variations. And 
does not Mr. Will Ogilvie know the Australian thrush, the 
Australian canary, and the fascinating little fly-eatcher known 
us “sweet, pretty creature,’ who makes his friendly little 
song, not only through the day, but all through our brilliant 
moonlight nights? Ilere in my Southern Queensland home 
surrounded by many trees, the birds never seem to stop sing- 
ing. For those who would learn of our birds, let me recom- 
mend a little handbook written by Mr, J. A. Leach.—I am, 
Sir, e., Mary McConne., 

The House, Cressbrook, Queensland, 


Sie.- sir 


Ogilvie’s incomplete our birds, 


[Te the Ediior of the Seecrsror.] 
Sir,—I have been waiting to this length for some Australian 
ornithologist to point out the omission from the contributions 
of Messrs. Ogilvie and Ramsay of what every “ dinkum 
Bushman” will declare is our most wonderful song bird, 
perhaps the champion singer of the world, And of him— 
for it is only the male bird that sings—anon, 

Some months ago I was granted a very special fishing 
permit on one of the catchment areas of Sydney’s water 
supply, the Cataract Dam. Covering the area of a respectable 
Norwegian ftiord and lying some 1,700 feet above sea-level, 
it is remote and inaccessible and fringed with primeval forests 
and gorges now turned into sylvan creeks. 

Obligingly conveyed by the Ranger in a small outboard 
motor 1 was deposited far up one of these creeks and left on 
the bank to be called for “in a few hours.’ The day was 
hot, and sinking back on a ecushien of ti-tree serub, 1 com- 
meneed to rig my fishing gear, when in less than a quarter 
ofan bour &§ heard the chug-chug-chug of what I took to 


be my boat returning at short notice, 


Jumping to my feet I looked down stream and up stream 
but saw no sign of her. Greatly wondering I sat down again, 
when—chug-chug-chug, that unmistakable exhaust noise 
started again. Then it dawned upon me that if I sat per- 
fectly motionless I might possibly be the lucky auditor of 
the Bushman’s rarest concert, and so it was. The chug- 
noise gave place to the whirr of a circular saw, and then with 
the purest flute-like tones of the nightingale followed mimicry 
of every bird that sings in our bush, coupled by real cadenzay 
of divine beauty. 

After half an hour, curiosity beat me and I parted my 
leafy screen and peered through into a little ferny glade just 
off the bank. There, on an earthen mound of its own building, 
a song and play platform of some eight feet in circumference, 
and perhaps nine inches high at the apex, strutted a beautiful 
Lyre Bird (Menura Superba, gallinaceous, allied to the Bird of 
Paradise, anatomy of the Thrush), his tail erect to twenty- 
four inches or more, a perfect lyre, strings and all. I have 
heard a nightingale at its best and to my thinking it has no 
such tones and not a quarter of the range of that shy, rare 
bird. A snapping twig, and with a scutter it was gone and 
I do not suppose that upon this earth I shall listen to such a 
concert again, 

With the scent of the trampled boronia blossom and the 
dew drenched wattles around me, I thought sadly of the 
libel, ** Australia! the country of flowers without scent and 
birds without song !*’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epcar A. Hflorpex, 

Warrigal Club, Sydney, N.S.W. 


THE ENGLISH IN INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.]} 
Sm,—I have just had an invitation to subscribe to the 
Spectator, and one thing I like about the Spectator is that it is 
fair-minded. It is not High Church, but it allows High 
Churchmen to express their opinions. It is not Socialist, but 
it allows Socialists to express their opinions. 

Would you, then, allow me to express an opinion different 
from that of a reviewer of a book on India which was noticed 
in the Spectator of November 7th? The reviewer thinks that 
English people in England should study the wrong things done 
by English people in India in the year 1857. My own opinion 
is that it is more important for the English people in England 
to study the wrong things they are themselves doing in not 
understanding the English people who are alive in India in 
the year 1925. It is so much easier for the English people in 
England to study the shortcomings of other people than their 
own shortcomings. <A retired governor of one of the Indian 
Provinces told me that he did not suppose that one per cent. 
of people in England knew who the English in India were. I 
mentioned that to an Editor, and he asked me who they were. 
When I told him he replied that he had no idea of that befor 
and that he did not suppose one person in a thousand in th. 
town in which he lived would know who the English in India 
were.—I am, Sir, &c., 

OswaLtp YOUNGHUSBAND. 

Church Imperial Club, 75 Victoria Street, SW... 


THE FUTURE ZOO 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Criticism of the Zoo is much to the fore. 
who happen to be Fellows of long standing appreciate the pre- 
sent Gardens in view of the past, and look forward to a great 
future. When the writer first visited Regent's Park in 1882 
the bears instead of enjoying the Mappin Terraces existed in 
little dens under the terrace. A circular basin that had once 
contained Frank Buckland’s porpoise represented the spacious 
sea-lion pool of to-day. The small mammals’ house, though 
snug and comfortable, was far too tiny, and the overflow was 

kept in the “ marsupials’ house,’ and the * sloths’ house ” 
two apartments smelling, as has been well said, ** of ant-caters 
and hot-water pipes.’ The struthious birds now 
modated in the ostrich house were widely sundered, emus and 
rheas being shown in the south garden, while eassowaries and 
an occasional apteryx dwelt on the bank of the canal. The 


Those of us 


accol- 


reptiles inhabited an old building that had been a carnivora 
house ; there was no small cats’ house, no small birds’ house 
and no sanatorium. To-day, the fine modern buildings are but 
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aforetaste of great installations to come and already promised 
py the Council—houses that will rival the best elsewhere. 
“One department, however, is a veritable Cinderella. The 
nocturnal animals have never been satisfactorily shown to the 
public. Save for an occasional specimen taken from its straw 
py an obliging keeper, the average visitor sees nothing of them. 
Seen under special illumination at night, with plenty of room 
for exercise—not their present cramped quarters—they would 
prove most attractive. Beasts like the curious potto and 
ealage lemurs, like the long-legged, rat-like jerboa of the 
Sahar: , like the kinkajou or “ honey bear,” like the “* flying ”’ 
phalanger in its soft grey fur, are surely worth exhibition. 
Then there would be an occasional apteryx (the ‘ wingless 
bird of New Zealand *’) and the quaint, owl-like frogmouth from 
Australia among feathered folk. Lastly, night reptiles like 
the geckoes, many snakes, alligators and so forth would swell 
the list. The Gardens might be thrown open for two or three 
nights a week as an experiment.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GRAHAM RENSHAW. 
Sale Bridge TIouse, Sale, Manchester. 


THE MUSICAL SNOB 
| To the Editor of the Sev.craror.] 

Sin. —I suppose that one really shouldn't be surprised to find 
snobs amongst musical people any more than amongst 
doctors, clergymen, artists, stockbrokers, lawyers, authors or 
actors. Yet Ladmit that it does astonish me to hear supposed 
“Jovers of music ” protesting against the Savoy Orpheans’ 
two Queen's Hfall concerts as a desecration of ** the home of 
classical music.” Although I myself will be playing Beet- 
hoven at the Queen’s Hall towards the end of the present 
month, and may therefore be described as on the classical side, 
I do think that, if some classical performers would take a 
lesson in rhythm and attack from these syncopated orchestras, 
classical musie would be the better for it. Rhythm is most 
important in the execution of music, and in my opinion the 
rhythm of the svneopated orchestras is perfectly marvellous, 
Speaking for myself, I don’t like to hear too much of them, 
but then I don't like to hear too much of anything. 

There are critics who say that syncopated music is low and 
vulgar, but who has not heard classical music played in the 
most vulgar manner? A bad classical player and a bad syn- 
copated player are both bad, and I object to each of them 
strongly. But by no means all syncopated music can be de- 
scribed as bad, and surely the best music of every sort has its 
place both in London and up and down the country, including 
the Queen’s Ilall ?—-I am, Sir, &c., IsoLDE MENGEs, 

80a Fordwych Road, N.W. 2. 


ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
DISCHARGED PRISONERS 
[To the Editor of the Srvcravor.] 
Str, -I desire to make an urgent appeal, more especially to 
your London readers, on behalf of the funds of the above 
Society dealing with the important prisons of Wormwood 
Serubs and Pentonville. The ineome derived from donations 
and subseriptions (some £500 per annum) is wholly inadequate 
to the task of replacing discharged prisoners from the two 
prisons in civil employment and enabling them to support 
their wives, their familics and themselves instead of becoming 
a recurring charge on the State —a task which daily becomes of 
increasing difficulty and importance and which cannot be 
carried on, however economically, without incercased financial 
support. The recent decision of the Commissioners to make 
Wormwoed Scrubs Prison a centre for first offenders in the 
London and Home Counties area not only tends in the direction 
of increased expenditure on the part of the Society, but renders 
it the more essential that its objects should not be crippled for 
lack of money. I can claim the support and approval of the 
Ifome Office and the Prison Commission, and venture to appeal 
especially to the generosity of the citizens of London to help a 
Society whose aims and efforts are essentially Christian and in 
every respect worthy of their liberal support. Cheques should 
be sent to the Secretary at the Offices of the Society, 44 
Burton Strect, W.C., and the Committee is most anxious to 
increase its present list of annual subscribers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
I. P. Wiirerean. 
86 Hans Place, S.W.1. 


LIFE SAVING FOR SUBMARINES 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,—In view of the great risks undertaken by men in sub- 
marines, would it not be possible to equip such boats with a 
form of life-saving appliance ? I suggest that each submarine 
should carry some kind of diver’s suits sufficient for the whole 
crew in both the bow and stern compartments. The suits 
would each be fitted with a cylinder of compressed air by 
which the man could breathe and also inflate the dress. After 
an accident the entombed men would don their life-saving 
suits and let the water into their compartment, possibly 
by means of sliding doors. In such manner they could get out 
and reach the surface. 

Perhaps some of your readers can say if this has ever 
been tried. I have only given a rough outline of the idea and 
am aware that the water pressure and the methods of air supply 
for breathing and inflating the dress would have to ‘be con- 
sidered. I feel strongly that practically all the help that can 
be given must come from within the submarine. We can’t 
get to the entombed sailors, they must come to us. Cannot 
we give them the power to do so ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Pavut WINSLOE-PHILLIPPS. 

Brooks's Club. 


A TAME ROOK 
[To the Editer of the SrecratTor.] 
Sir,—If you have a little space to spare in your paper, 
““M. N. E.”’ may be interested to hear that I also have a 
young rook that plays ball and tug-of-war, and sits on my 
shoulder or knee and has his meals ; he is very fond of cheese 
and meal worms. I have had many rooks my devoted com- 
panions. One, a well-known talker, soon learned to speak the 
following words quiet distinctly : ‘* Good-bye.” ‘* Kiss me.” 
* What is it, Jim Crow ?” &c. I never actually taught him to 
talk, because I had no idea rooks could do so, but when I left 
him after feeding him I used to say, ‘* Good-bye.” He talked 
very softly in quite a human voice, a tone very different from 
his natural ** caws”’ and “ aws.”’ The art appears to involve 
the inflation of the lower mandible. These birds, in spite of 
their life-long persecution, are easily tamed, and develop an 
amazing response of mind to mind. ‘Their affections are given 
once for all; they do not as a rule love more than one person, 
if once they have made a decided 
T. S. H. 


however kind others may be 


choice.---I am, Sir, &c., 


THANKS TO AN UNKNOWN DONOR 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Six,—Will you kindiy allow me a little space to thank the 
unknown person who sends me out a copy of the Spectator 
It is very much appreciated by us all.—-I am, 
Artrucur P. ARMSTRONG, 


every week? 
Sir, &e., 


Lazaribe 





t, Behar and Orissa. 


POETRY 


THE FLYING FISH 
Yun silver fish that skims the wave 
Believes that he could fly, 

And, like the swallow, wheel and turn 
And mount up to the sky. 

Small silver fish, above whose home 
The deep dark waters race, 

e above the sea 


4 


He strives to r 
And wing limself in space. 





to fly 
waves do catch him back 
n not to try. 

For who is he, that he may fly 


Evia Gut 


LMARD, 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 
BENITO MUSSOLINI 


Life of Benito Mussolini. Py Margherita Sarfatti. (Thoraton 
Balterworth. 153.) 


Signor Meussonint says of Signora’ Sarfatti's Life of 
himself, ** This book pleases me.’ We may take the book, 
therefore, to be substantially true. As a record of events 
it is confused and does not hold the reader's attention. As 
a record of sayings, on the other hand, and as a sketch of 
character coloured by these sayings, it is interesting in the 
extreme. We must not forget, the writer tells us, that the 
great Italian Premier is a journalist. Iie himself, we suppose, 
is willing that we should remember it, for he speaks of the 
“community of work and ideas” which has enabled his 
journalist-biographer to depict him. That she admires him 
with her whole heart is very obvious, vet the portrait cannot 
be dismissed as mere flattery. Mussolini tells us at the 
end of his short and hardly serious preface that he enjoys 
his present position. is even * enthusiastic about it.’ The 
realization, he writes, “that [T no longer belong merely to 
myself, that I belong to all loved by all, hated by all that 
I am an essential clement in the lives of others, this feeling 
has on me a kind of intoxicating effect.’ As they read, 
both lovers and haters will find much to confirm theirprecon- 
ceived opinion. * Et is difficult to withstand an order from 
the Chief, to resist one of his smiles is impossible,” 
Signora Sarfatti. Yet she makes it possible for her readers — 
in imagination. - to do both. 

The son of a blacksmith of internationalist notions, 
who had never been to school. Mussolini was himself educated 
by the Salesian fathers at Faienza, lis mother, who was 
a devout woman and a village schoolmistress, having per- 
suaded the revolutionary smith to give his son a clerical 
education rather than none at all. ‘To quote Mussolini's own 
words, he was, as a child, * a rough, violent little boy ; many 
of my contemporaries still bear the marks of my assaults.” 
Ibe routine of school life was irksome to him, he felt himself 
in prison. All the same, six years of this discipline left him 
convinced of the necessity of religious education, a conviction 
which has since borne fruit in every school in Italy. It is 
not possible to gather from this book how far Mussolini 
believes the Roman Catholic Faith. Ilis determination that 
the Faith, and the symbols of the Faith, should be respected 
is obvious. 

The boy grew up to hold his father’s opinions and to be 
always at wordy war with the local authorities. His carly 
life was hard. We find him teaching, working as a mason, 
wandering far aficld into Switzerland and reduced even to 
begging. Then again we hear of him at Torli, the mainstay 
of his family, making his living as secretary to the local 
Socialist Association, editing a small provincial paper, and 
falling foul of the Mayor. Milk was dear in the town. 
Mussolini marched to the ‘Town Hail at the head of a con- 
tingent of Socialists and informed the town councillors that 
milk must be cheaper or they would all be thrown out of the 
window. Sucha spirit is often successful. but is still dangerous. 
Before long the budding journalist is noticed by the Avanti 
and makes a lightning success in the journalistic world and 
finds himself in prison for the political imprudence of his pen. 
Five months’ imprisonment must have seemed very long, 
but during the whole time, we are told, Mussolini bore 
himself with dignity and serenity. Violent Socialist as 
during his early youth he appeared to be, it is not difficult 
in looking back to sce the autocratic bent of his mind. We 
hear that while he was living with his father and editing 
Class War, he was reading Machiavelli with delight. ** Men 
never effect good actions but from necessitv.’ he read. 
“Where freedom abounds and where licence can come about 
everything is filled immediately with licenee and disorder.” 
Mussolini's comment, made many years after, is significant. 
“If I were allowed to judge my fellows and my compatriots 
I would not attenuate in the least Machiavelli's verdict.” 

The outbreak of war found Mussolini opposed to Ttalian 
participation. As editor of the Avanti he adopted the ery 
of * Down with War!” Later he changed his point of view. 
Ile made a speech which prepared his friends for bis sub- 


writes 





sequent action. ‘ Do you want to be—as men and Socialists 
—inert spectators of this tremendous drama?” he asked, 
* Shall you be against a war which should safeguard your 
revolution, our revolution?” 

As everyone knows, the experiences of the trenches and 
the spectacle of Russia turned the revolutionary into the 
Apostle of Law and Order. Lenin and Trotsky saw his 
change of face and groaned, ‘A great pity he is lost to us,” 
sighed the one. ‘* You have Jost your trump card; the 
only man who could have carried through a revolution.’ 
declared the other. His own followers called him a traitor, 
But he soon had new followers, and with a new newspaper 
as an instrument of propaganda and a seat in the Chamber 
of Deputies he could reach out over the whole of Italy and 
touch the conservative and steadfast element in the popu- 
lation with the fire they had thought belonged only to revolt. 
But if his conservatism showed through his Socialism, his 
revolutionary past shows through his present gospel. 

**'We shall be [he writes] with the State and for the State whenever 
it shows itself the jealous guardian and defender of the national 
tradition, the national sentiment, the national will capable of 
imposing on all parties its authority. We shall oppose the 
State whenever it shows itself incapable of standing out against ‘ 
all those disintegrating elements which threaten national solidarity. 
We shall work against the State whenever it falls into the hands of 
those who threaten and endanger the future of our country.” 
But for all the enthusiasm of his followers Mussolini, if we 
are to judge him by the book which “ pleases him,” has no 
friends. Ile will have nothing to say to equality : 

“A Hierarchy must culminate in a pin point. An unconvivial, 
unsociable individualist by nature, Mussolini cultivates this inborn 
aloofness as a weapon of defence; this explains the frown.” 
Iie carries the expression of his distrustful aloofness to 
cynicism and even to profanity.  ‘* He calls no one friend. 
‘If the Eternal Father were to say to me, ‘I am‘your friend,” 
1 would put up my fists to Ilim, he is capable of declaring 
in angry mood. And when some case of perfidy or treachery 
has come before him he will exclaim, ‘If my own father 
were to come back to the world I would not place my trust 
in him.” All such bravado is sinister and does not sound 
like the speech of a great man. Nevertheless, one of his 
boasts is undoubtedly true: “We have given discipline to 
Italy.” Signora Sarfatti without doubt supplies material 
which no future biographer of her hero will be able to ignore 
whatever the verdict of history may be as to his greatness or 
his mediocrity,the beneficence or the mischicf of his amazing 
power over man: 

**¢ After all, Signora,’ he said upon one occasion, ‘ what have I 
achieved ? Lama bit of a journalist and for the time being a Minister 
like so many others. J must get this people tuto some kind of order. 
Then I shall have fulfilled my task. I shail feel that I am 
romeone.” Another silence. ‘Thea he went on. ‘And yst 
and yet! Yes, I am obsessed by this wild desire—it consumes 
my whole being. I want to make a mark on my era with my 
will, like a lion with its claw! <A mark like this.’ And as witha 
claw he scratched the chairback from end to end.” 


THE COMPETITION 
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WEER’S BOOKS 


Tux packers” strike has delayed the publication of many 
pooks; the table looks bare and uninteresting. It is the 
strike that has compelled us to cancel the Literary Supple- 
ment which we announced for this week. A moral lesson 
could somehow be deduced from the books which have been 
published. The works of imagination are held back; but 
suddenly, in this dearth, appears a half-dozen of critical 
pooks. First, there is Mr, Bonamy Dobrée’s Essays in 
Biography (Oxford University Press). Mr. Dobrée has been 
vaining «& reputation for his knowledge and suavity in 
criticism. It is a pity that two of his studies—on Etherege 
and Vanbrugh—are in the period of the Restoration; we 
have a fancy that everybody is growing heartily sick of 
that age: it has been explored and explained, praised and 
apologized for, to the verge of absolute tedium. Still, 
Mr. Dobrée is not to be blamed for this. The Restoration 
is the period in which he is chiefly expert, and we could 
not expect him to fling his knowledge away because of the 
surfeit of the public. It is good, however, to sce the hand 
the third study is of Joseph Addison. 


THIS 


of time creeping on: 
~ a * s 


Mr. Osbert Burdett, of course, walks most familiarly in 
the nineteenth century. In his Critical Essays (Faber and 
Gwyer) he does not sitw the lucidity and easy friendship 
with critical standards that mark Mr. Dobrée; he has a 
mind that is more involved and more likely to lose itself 
Or, to balance this seeming dispraise, we 
might say that he has more sobriety. The essays in his 
new book are various in subject — Hawthorne, Meredith, Shelley, 
Peacock, Mr. Charles Chaplin, The Effect of Printing on 
Literature— and in each of them Mr. Burdett writes with 
sensitivencss 


in random ideas. 


a quiet 
¥ = a * 


Lest we should all grow parochial in our literary interests— 
as when a critic said recently, without hesitation and pre- 
sumably without thought, that Shelley was undeniably one 
among the three or four greatest Ivric pocts the world has 
known -we are glad to see a collection of addresses by 
Dr. J. W. Mackail, Classical Studies (John Murray). In 
one lecture he discusses ‘** What is the good of Greek ?” ; 
not that he feels that the classical scholar is in a position 
of danger and needs to be defended, but in order to express 
positively the value of contact with that great culture. A 
man who knows nothing of the classics suffers from a deficiency- 
disease of the mind. A realm of spiritual knowledge and 
artistic experience is shut to him, and he must remain 
unconscious of the roots of modern culture. No, we should 
hardly expect a rational being to consider that a classical 
education needed apologies. Dr. Mackail occupies himself 
mainly with Ifomer, Virgil and Tlorace. Ilis addresses 
have not quite the polish of his earlier work, but they are 
pleasant and often illuminating to read. 


s * * * 
Another book to cure us of insularity is Mr. Aubrey 
I’. G. Bell’s Contemporary Spanish Literature (Knopf). There 


are approximately one hundred authors criticised in this 
survey, most of them still living. 


* * + * 


The Clarendon Press send us a large and thorough work 
upon Olympia: Its History and Remains, by Professor 
I. Norman Gardiner. There are many excellent photo- 
graphs of the site and of the works of art found there. 
Another book from the same press is Mr. W. D. Ross’s 
translation of the EFihica Nicomachea, a new volume of the 
Oxford Translation of Aristotle, 

+ * * * 

We regret that we gave last week the publishers of 
Mr. Nigel Playfair's lively new book, The Story of the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, as Messrs. Constable. The book is 


published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, to whom we offer 
oul apologic 3. 


THE POPULAR 


Kabuki: The Popular Stage of Japan. 
Macmillan. 42s. net. 


STAGE OF JAPAN 


By Zoé Kincaid 


Many of those who read Mis. Kineaid’s book on the Japanese 
popular stage will perhaps remind themselves of a passage 
towards the end of the first translated volume of Lady Mura- 
saki’s novel; Genji is performing the “ dance of the waves” 
before the Emperor, his father. The inner circle of spectators 
is made up of the highest nobility. Here those court ladies 
are sitting who have been Genji’s mistresses. Beyond are 
oflicials and gentry. Upon the utmost fringe of the crowd 
squat peasants among the roots of trees, deep in fallen leaves: 
And all are united in admiration, and not one can hold back 
his tears. 

The conditions of art that the scene suggests are impressive. 
For Genji triumphed not in the individualist perversion of an 
old work, but in a rendering of which every movement, 
studiedly traditional, was designed to bring out into as strong 
a flower as possible the values of association latent within it, 
planted by its inventor ; he aimed at accentuating traditional 
associations, not at imposing on his audience associations of a 
new and surprising kind. 

Mrs. Kincaid explains how ceremonial dancing of this sort, 
used in the religious observance of festivals, may be supposed 
to have developed into the No play, and how the No play, 
rigid in form and aristocratic in its origin and growth, has 
given place to the lively, popular Kabuki play. The subjects 
of Kabuki are unvarying, derived always from myth or half- 
mythicized history. It deals with stories like the Forty-Seven 
Ronin and others which Mitford’s book has already made 
familiar to English readers. The playgoer knows them 
thoroughly, and beside the pleasures of tea-drinking and social 
intercourse, the interest that keeps him to the theatre through 
the greater part of a day is to watch commonplace, reverently 
manipulated with exquisite and traditional skill. 

After all, the arrangement is sensible enough. For the 
majority that pays for the theatre of the west has no use but 
for themes as few and of as narrow range as these. But they 
prefer subjects reshuffled into an appearance of novelty, 
rather than to watch their essential bareness illuminated by 
an extreme of technical accomplishment. In the popular 
drama of Japan no dramatist has arrived as yet to make a 
literary diversion, and all attention is concentrated upon the 
refinements of gesture and make-up. 

The technique of acting is handed down, by direct lincal 
descent or adoption, through the great actor families. The 
child of six or seven makes an appearance to pick up a fan 
or a pair of sandals. But before reaching adolescence, if he 
shows quickness and confidence at his work, like the modern 
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Nakamura Matagoro, he may become famous and play impor- 
tant parts. Like the Klizabethan stage, Kabuki, with few 
exceptions, has no actresses to show. Instead a special school 
of female impersonators, called “* onnagata,”’ has been trained. 
From childhood up they are educated in a womanly softness 
and delicacy. If they are married and their wives are men- 
tioned in conversation, they should blush as with shame. It 
is told of one of the greatest of them, that, taking ship for 
Nagasaki, his foot slipped and he fell into the water. IIe did 
not strike out in an unladylike struggle, but resigned himsclf 
to the sea with proper feminine limpness. 

In critical scenes, the voices of the actors, each disguised in 
a make-up that is traditional and varies with the moral 
category of the person represented, are accompanied or inter- 
polated by the music of reed instruments or the sound of 
gongs. Madmen appear to a peculiar irregular measure. The 
sounds of wind or tide, or the intricate rhythms of merriment, 
or the noise of a drover’s song and horsebell on a mountain path 
are imitated. Meanwhile the property man, masked and 
dressed in black, moves to and fro, making a butterfly or a 
leaping fish with a picee of bright stuff or tinsel upon the end 
of a long cance, or rattling, like the breeze, within a clump of 
grass. 

An actor may be acclaimed for the beauty of wordless acting, 
how he prepares claborately an imaginary meal or lights a 
lire upon an empty stage. 


SMOLLETI’S NOVELS 


Edited by George Saintsbury. 


The Works of Tobias Smollett. 

(The Navarre Secicts 12 vols. 
A CERTAIN amount of zest and willingness to be pleased must 
be brought to a reading of Smollett if the experience is to be a 
success. The defects of the comic picaresque novel, the life- 
and-adventures story, and of Smollett’s methods of caricature 
in drawing character, are such that an over-dclicate critical 
palate is as ecrtain to be offended as an over-susceptible moral 
delicacy. This is coarse, hearty, plentiful fare; and for 
complete enjoyment demands the indiscriminate appetite of 
youth. The most whole-hearted admirers of Smollett are 
generally young readers who above all things value a good 
story, plentiful action and simple mirth, and characters with- 
out too much subticty ; or very experienced readers who are 
content to take pleasure in any book that has the merits of its 
kind, without complaining of the kind’s inevitable defects. 
The rough-and-ready methods of the picaresque story are now 
rather out of favour. Our novelists take the matter of one 
out of the hundred chapters of the picaresque writers and 
skilfully make a whole book from it, with delicate analysis of 
character and motive and ingenious impressionism of milieu. 
Novelists and public alike have banished to the underworlds 
of fiction these interminable chains of * surprising adventures,” 
these infinite percegrinations and changes of fortune, this 
rough-and-tumble horseplay of genius, these heavily outlined 
character-types, and, above all, these remarkable feats of the 
long arm of coincidence in filling the hero's pocket at last with 
a fortune, uniting him with an heiress, and provoking a pathetie 
agnition in the penultimate chapter. The novel has covered 
a surprising amount of ground in the period between Lesage 
and Proust. 

This alleration in taste may imply a much more subtle 
frame of mind in the upper ranks of novel-readers ; but at 
the same lime il loses us a good deal of fun if it makes us too 
fastidious to enjoy Smollett. The tender-hearted irascible 
Seot was a born slory-teller, wilh a shrewd eve for oddities of 
character. Put aside what is tedious, obsolete and coarse in 
his novels ; the residuc will be found not unwerthy of the 
master of Dickens. Not one of SmollettUs novels, not even 
the admired Muamphry Clinker, can endure a close erilical 
analysis unscathed, Bul that is only saying that Smollett 
wrote in the abundant, wilful Hnglish way, relying on pure 
genius, careless of rules and taste and fine proportion, and 
ready with a volley of testy “* Damunce, Sirs,” for any luckless 
connoisseur who should venture a criticism. “ When, mon 


Dieu!” say the French critics, lifting their hands in agitated 
appeal to the skics of bon godt, 


“when will your English 


” 


novelists Jearn to compose with vraisemblance ? Never. let 
us hope, if non-composition and violation of probability sive 
us more novels like Roderick Random and Peregrine Pichte. 
Smolictt, like Dickens and many another English novelist. 
belongs to that class of exuberant genius which would fret 
itself to inaction and despair if it accepted the discipline which 
regulated perfect works of composition like the Princesse «& 
Cleves and Madame Bovary. 'This impetuous freedom may not 
produce the best sort of models for training a nation’s mind, 
but Smollett and his like must cither be rejected wholesale 
(which is foolish, but many foreign critics do so) or must he 
given a gencrous welcome, faults and all. Theirs may not be 
art at its summit of perfection, but it is a vision of human lite 
in all its abundance and crudity. Perhaps, if more of our 
novelists had copicd life as Smollett did, instead of copying 
Smolleit, we should have more vigorous originals and fewer 
cold imitations. 

The mature reader enjoys SmolletUs novels not for their 
story (which, for all its inventions, is generally conventional) 
but for the hearty zest of the character drawing, the vividness 
of particular scenes, the unfailing animal spirits which kecp 
the whole comic pantomime of figures ceaselessly in action. 
It is life-like indeed, but it is life with the lempo accclerated and 
the humours and oddities and luckless mishaps of men an 
women ludicrously exaggerated. The ability of writers like 
Smoilett and Dickens to convince us that their ereations are 
living beings is the measure of their genius. We all know that 
Mr. Pickwick is real and William LV. a fiction. For most of 
us life becomes real by passing through a great imaginative 
mind. Doubtless there existed people like Morgan and Cap- 
tain Bowling and Commodore Trunnion in the Navy, but 
nobody saw them until Smollett gave them imaginative being, 
And what an eye the man had for the common things of life 
and how he could transmute them with a kind of sublimated 
glory! Dickens is not the only man to note with appreciation 
that description of a bar-parloue which opens the neglected 
novel Launcelol Greaves. There is an air of comfort and good. 
fclowship and cheer in that kitchen ** paved with red bricks ” 
and “ remarkably clean,” with the “ three or four Windsor 
chairs,” the * shining plates of pewter, and copper saucepans 
nicely scoured,” the * cheerful fire of sea-coal,” and the three 
travellers waiting for the weather to clear up ** over a bowl of 
rumbo,” Tt is a warm nook of England as England ought to 
be. And if we are inclined to regret its disappearance, Smollett 
can show us many a dismal baunt of misery and squalor and 
brutality for whose disappearance we may be profoundly 
thaakful. 

But SmollettUs greatest glory is his power of giving life to 
even the least important characters if he so chooses. ‘The 
last dying speech of old Coimmodore Trunnion is certainty 
amony the high scenes of fiction, a little too much in the 
nautical manner perhaps, but, as Mr. Saintsbury points out, 
full of exquisite trails of living pathos and humour. The 
Commodore is one of SmolleitUs big pieces, like Mr. Bramble 
and his sister Tabitha, on whom he has lavished all his pains 
bul- among a horde of similar minor characters—Ircv 
Balthazar, the Capuchin friac Roderick meets in France, is 
equally the product of this life-giving imagination, Ie appears 
for only a few pages for the purpose of robbing the hero's 
pocket and complicating the intrigue, but once met with this 
“ thick, brawny young man, with red eyebrows, a hook nose, & 
face covered with Ireckles ” is not quickly forgotten, Zinpliry 
Clinker, Uhat burlesque grand tour of the island, abounds with 
these whimsical but always convinciny characters.  Lisiwa- 
hago is on the major scale, bul, to stick to Scottish characters 
only, who can forget the chivalrous Mr. Micklewhimmen and 
his “ Na, na, gude faith, charily begins at hame ”’?) Among 
the many novels wrilten ia the almost impossible form of a 


scrics of letters, Mamphry Clinker avoids better Uhan most thie 
inevitable pitfalls of the genre. Peacock as well as Dickens 
had his eve on Wamphry Clinker in his novels of English county 
houses, though fortunately ueither of them thought tit to 
repeal the extraordinary nastiness in whitich Smollett too often 
indulges, as in the incredibly revolting account of Dr. L n’s 
conversation in the pump reom at Bath. That is Smollett’s 
worst side; and yet his love of clumsy practical joking, of 
sounds and sights (and smells) unholy, is perhaps a necessary 
part of the bustling, uproarious, jostling, hearty phantasmagoris 
he has created from his expericnee of fife, 
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A PRINCESS OF TILE BLUES 


The Letters of Hannah More. Selected with an 
by Rh. Brimley Johnson. (Bodley Head. 6s.) 


introduction 


| 


Me. Barmery Jounson has followed his charming selection | 
from Miss Mitford's letters with an equally charming selection | 


from the letters of Hannah More. Wannah 


the misfortune of being associated by posterity with her 


More has had | 


tract-writing old-age instead of with her party-going youth. | 
Her very name suggests a resolute fifty-five, and it is difficult | 


to think of its owner as having ever been younger. 
Hannah More of these letters, however, is not, until the final 
pages, the Hannah More who preached thrift to the penniless 
and declared her view 
“T allow of no writing for the poor.” 

Judged by modern standards, the woman who could writ 


s on education in the simple phrase : 


such words must seem 
judged by the standards of hee own time, however, Hannah 
More was, we discover, an extravagant squanderce of kindness. 
She was, indeed, a good and amiable woman as well as an 
exceedingly clever one. She combined the zeal of a bigot 
with a remarkably fair mind and strong sense of fun. It is 
impossible to read these letters without liking and respecting 
her. The Hannah More introduced to here is 


we are 


The | 


detestably harsh and insensitive : | 


no | 


figure of elderly Dblack-bonneted grimmess, but the pretty ; 


creature with pearls in her hair whom Reynolds's sister painted ; 
the Hannah who Sat up till midnight plaving ** cross-purposes 
and crooked answers ~ with the Garricks and the Sheridans : 
visited Iforace Walpole at Hill, and shared a 
hackney coach with Dr. Johnson. It it we 


Strawberry 
is because in 


mect again the company we enjoy in Boswell that this book } 


is so particularly delightful. Wlere is to be found such a 
characteristic saying of Johnson’s as: “ Poctry, Madam, 
is like brown bread: those who make it at home never 


approve of what they mect with clsewhere,” and of Garrick’s, ! 


him “why Johnson was so often harsh 


eee 


when Hannah asked 
and unkind in his speeches, both to and of him. 


he replied, ‘it is very natural; is it not to be expected he 


should be angry, 
should have so much 
when she expressed the hope that he would 
Johnson's the book that 
merely the great man’s life but his * pyramid,” 


It was to Hannah, 


‘ 


ereater suceess 7°” 
* mitigate ” 
be 
that Boswell 


* asperities in was to 


that IT who have so much less merit than he | 


not | 


made his well-known remark ; ** Te would not cut off his claws | 
| 


nor make a tiver a cal to please wnvone.’ 


Boswell, when Tlannah first met him, was ‘ Corsican Bos- 
well,” * 
eyes. In a later Ictter 
with him at a dinner party 
dinner, disordered with 
in a manner from 


which she surmises he will not casily forgive her. 


she describes an encounter she 
When he came 
and addressed 


sharp rebuke, for 


much wine, 


which drew her oa 


very agrecable and good natured” to her inexperienced | 
had | 
upstairs after | 
her 


Perhaps 


this accounts for the invariably slighting attitude towards | 


her which he attributes to Jolinson. 


Certainly the Hannah More of these Ictters was a deservedly 


successful person. She reecived four invitations 


made one where was everything 
thing Jearned that was to be had.’ 


to dinner | 
willy and every- | 
The Garricks had her to 


. ° ° ¢ ° } 
live with them when she was in London. and Garrick, we learn 


in one letter, gave her his ticket for the trial of the Duchess 


of Kingston surely a proof of affection, Tt was a great | 
occasion, The Duke of Neweastle had provided “ai very | 
fine cold collation”? for his guests, among whom was IIannah. | 
She noticed that Lady Derby and the Duchess of Devonshire, 
ess fortunate than herself, had “ broueht their workbags | 
full of good things.” 


life 


could 


From such a of cniovment 
religious 
Littl 
of it is to be found in her earliest letters. 


absurdity of 


aus this only 
Litth 
Ifannah’s seriousness erew stronver. though the germ 
She 
barbers 


woman have withdrawn herself, by 


fashions, calls * fashionable 
to dress her hair Jike the 
she met at a party, who had between them on their heads 


an i and a half of sbiruddl ry. besides slop 2. 
tulip beds, clumps of peonies, kitchen-gardens and 


current 
disfignrers,” declines 


! wl 


TCE? houses,” 


The shades of the prison house close gradually upon her. 
1778 she invitation to the Pantheon: after 
Garrick’s death she ceases to eo to the theatre; 
later 


declines an 
nine years 
tf the ave of forty -two, she finds herself at a‘ pl asant 


deplore s the i 


a sincerely | 
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comical party’ where “‘we were only nine females... 
and all agreed that men were by no means so necessary as 
we had been foolish enough to fancy.” 

After this it is but a short step to Cowslip Green, which 
Walpole declared must be a first cousin of Strawberry Hill, and 
her career as a philanthropist. Royal Duchesses, Princes of 
the Blood, Kings and Queens even, cannot keep her from 
her great work of education. Bishops begin to take the 
place that wits held in her correspondence, Her letters become 
full of such words as seminary, vice, disaffection, Bible Society, 
pamphlet, sedition and “the epidemic French mania.” 
They do not become duller on that account, however, but 
are full of the liveliness of conflict. Her, to us, exceedingly 
modest programme of social reform aroused savage opposition. 
She was even accused by two “ infidel curates ” of hiring some 
men to assassinate a clergyman. Here is a letter to Wilber- 
force in which she describes how she “ propitiates”’ ‘ the 
chief despot of the village,” who was ‘*‘ very rich and brutal.” 

** He begged I would not think of bringing any religion into the 
country; it was the worst thing in the world for the poor, for 
it made them lazy and useless. ...I was almost discouraged 
from more visits; but 1 found that friends must be secured at all 
events, for if these rich savages set their faces against us. influenced 
the poor people, it was clear that nothing but hostilities would 
ensue ; so I made eleven more of these agreeable visits ; and, as 
I improved in the art of Canvassing, had better success. Miss 
Wilberforce would have been shocked had sho scen tho petty 
tyrants whose insolence I stroked and tamed, the ugly children 
i fondled, the pointers and spaniels 1 caressed, the eyder I com- 
mended, the wine I swallowed. After these irresistible flatteries, 
I inquired of each if he could recommend to me a house ; and said 
that I had a little plan which T hoped would secure their orchards 
from being robbed, their rabbits from being shot, their poultry 
from being stolen, and which might lower the poor rates.” 

And so her schools for the poor began. 

* Consider, Madam, what your flattery is worth before you 
bestow it so freely,” said Johnson to the youthful Hannah. 
Little did he foresee that such flattery in the long run would 
be worth exactly popular education, 


HENRY MONTAGU BUTLER 


Iienry Montagu Butler: Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, 1886-1918. A Memoir by his son, J. R. M. Butler. 
With eight illustrations. (Longmans. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Tu Mastership of Trinity is something more than the headship 

of a Cambridge college. It is one of a select group of offices 

on which there settles a fine crust of legend and tradition. 

An undergraduate in his first year does not worry overmuch 

about heads of houses. The very names of most of them 

are unknown to him. But of the Master of Trinity he will 
quickly hear good stories. A year or two later he will pass 
them on to admiring freshmen. Lven though a new Master 
may have been appointed in the meantime, the stories remain 
the same. For they are not stories about Whewell, or 

Thompson, or Butler. They are stories about the Master of 

Trinity. 

To the undergraduates of fiffeen or twenty years ago, 
no figure could have seemed more appropriate to the office 
than that of the late Dr. Butler. Swathed in the multiple 
Jolds of eassock and silken gown, he scemed to have descended 
from some Olympian height of picty and scholarship in order 
to bless the efforts of latter-day teachers and students. But 
this was, of course, a superficial view. Vive minutes’ talk 
with him at an evening party revealed at once his kindliness 
of heart and his genuine interest in the doings of ordinary 
young men. 

It is no easy task for 9 son to write his father’s biography 
seven years after his death and Mr. J. R. M. Butler is to be 
congratulated on the delicacy, and on the entire lack of egotism, 
with which he has done his work. ‘The book is, in effect, 
a continuation of Mr. Graham’s account of Butler as Iead- 
master of Harrow and takes up the story in the year 1886, 

Conscious of what he declared to be his own ** ienorance and 
sciolism in the midst of perhaps the most intelleetusl Society 
in England,” Butler sketched the necessary qualifications for 
the Ideal Master of Trinity: intellectual greatness, ability 
to ruic, good chairmanship, accessibility, enthusiasm for good 
causes, exere'se of spiritual power in chapel, activity in new 
branches of learning. Nor are minor duties overlooked : 

\ hte Show reasonable mpathy with these. Perhaps 


ne’ 


or 


The chapter on * Cotlege Polities “ makes it Clear that the 


= ae 


Mastership of Trinity was far from being a graceful sinecure, 
At any college, faction may be quickly fanned into a flame 
and Dr. Butter was involved in several difficult controversie>— 
the addition to the Library, the proposed building in the 
’addocks, and compulsory chapels. Characteristically, the 
question which stirred him most deeply was that of the sale of 
advowsons—* spiritual borough-mongering”” he called it, 
The Governing Body of Trinity decided against him and for 
the moment the Master contemplated resignation. But 
controversy, fortunately, did not loom large in the life of Dr, 
Butler. The record of his career is a record of hard work 
and happiness. 

Politically a Conservative, he was often on the placet side of 
the Senate House, supporting the admission of women to 
degrees and the abolition of compulsory Greek. 
Iixtension was also a cause very dear to his heart. 

His felicity in public speaking was, of course, proverbial 
and he could adapt himself to a jovial, as well as to a solemn, 
occasion. His son gives a delicious account of his speech at 
the 1000th meeting of the Magpie and Stump and there used 
to be a similar story of a speech made at a Pitt Club celebration 
at which the Master described himself as being regarded, 
probably, as “ rather an old rotter.” Equally famous were 
his personal charm and tact as a host, although 


University 


sometimes his efforts to make foreign visitors feel at home were 
not wholly successful; as when he hummed the Austrian national 
anthem for the benefit of a Hungarian theologian. ‘The Magyar, 
however, took no offence, and said later that the Master represented 
in appearance his ideal of Moses and St. John.” 

But what gave Dr. Butler his position in Trinity and in 
Cambridge was not his courtesy, or his tact, or his beautiful 
speeches, but his character. ‘ There is no other man I have 
known,” wrote one of the fellows of Trinity, “‘whose record 
of pure goodness is so absolutely unbroken in my memory,” 
and as one reads the pages of this most readable Jemoir, 
one feels how nearly Montagu Butler approached that lofty 
ideal pictured by him when he first came to Trinity Lodge 
in 1886. 


MINIATURES 


Miniatures of French History. 
Ta. Gd. net.) 


OF HISTORY 


By Hilaire Bell 


Turse thirty-one pieces have the grace and delicacy proper 
to miniatures, as Mr. Belloc aptly calls them. Each runs to 
no more than a dozen pages, yet the author contrives within 
these narrow limits to paint a set of memorable pictures of 
scenes taken from the whole range of French history. from the 
founding of Marseilles to the Battle of the Marne. ‘The most 
impressive of them all perhaps, coming from Mr. Belloc, is 
this Jast one, called ** Two Men of the Marne,” of whom the 
second is Moltke, briefly and vividly pictured as he realizes the 
defeat. The scene is the town of Luxembourg and is thus 
described :—* He leaned against the railings 2 moment with 
his left hand, his whole body bowed, and then he sat him down, 
careless of dignity, careless of prestige. Ife sat down publicly 
on the low stone wall that supported the railings, his head 
bending more and more forward, and staring on the ground . se 
he stared at the ground, remembering as in a vivid dream his 
urgent appeal to his emperor, his agony at defeat, his intelli- 
gence too great for his heart, and the knell still ringing there: 
‘The campaign has faiied. . . . The campaign has failed.” 
Such imaginative reconstruction of history is of greater value 
than much laboured accuracy of detail and requires the gifts, 
which it is unnecessary to say Mr. Belloc has in ample 
incasure, of the historian and the poet. 

The greater number of Mr. Belloc’s subjects are mediaeval 
and--need we say ?—-military. The miniature entitled 
** Roneesvalles ” will perhaps be best remembered—for its 
restraint, its delicacy, its actuality. ‘The scenes are cleanly 
drawn with the sure touch of one who knows equally the 
history, the legend and the ground. ‘ They say,” concludes 
Mr. Belloc, “ that not one man escaped from the slaughter 
of Roncesvalles to the main army, and to Charlemagne and 
to the Larger Land. But this cannot be, for from that dreadful 


7? 


place there went forth at least such men as could tell the story 
and make it greater, until there rose from it, like incense from 
a little pot, an immortal legend which is the noblest of our 
Therein vou may read the golden story of 
how he blew the horn that was heard froin Saragossa 
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THE HOGARTH PRESS 


Reminiscences of a Student’s Life 
By Jane E. Harrison. Illus. 5s. 


Yorkshire Post: “To read her book is to learn something 
of the secret of wise living, of that positive serenity in 
which no unsatisfied longings lurk.” 


The Other Side of the Medal 
By Edward Thompson. 5s. 


The Spectator: A spirited and detailed defence 
of the Indian People against many charges which have 
been brought against them. He is mainly occupied with 
the Indian Mutiny, and he revives evidence that 
atrocities and provocations were not unknown among the 
British soldiers.” 


Three New Volumes in the HOGARTH 
ESSAYS: 


In Retreat. An Episode in the War 
By Herbert Read. 3s. 6d. 


Women: An Inquiry 














By Willa Muir. 2s. 6d. 
Poetry and Criticism 
By Edith Sitwell. 2s. 6d. 





Songs of Salvation, Sin and Satire 

By Herbert Palmer. 4s. 6d. 
A. FE. in the Irish Statesman: “He has a lusty voice and 
authentic genuine feeling.” 





Poems 
By Barrington Gates. 5s. 


52 Tavistock W.C. 1. 
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Thrills and adventures abound in this 
vividly-written account of the 1924 
Oxford University Arctic Expedition. 
The author has organised three Oxford 
expeditions in the course of the last four 
years, and he has woven into his graphic 
story a mass of interesting information 
upon all manner of subjects. A special 
feature of the book is the collection of 
illustrations from photographs taken by 
members of the expedition. 
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to Toulouse, and how he challenged God, holding up his 
glove when he died, and how the angel took him to the hill of 
God and the city of Paradise, dead. And as the angel so bore 
him Roland lay back upon the angel's arm, like the head of a 
man in sleep.” 

Mr. Belloe shows himself equally at home throughout —in 
the insight with which he pictures the grey, sad, cunning figure 
of Louis XI, and in his grasp of historic fact in the clever study 
“The Three Places,” in which the diplomacy of Europe in 
1777 is subtly revealed. These miniatures will long be read 
with delight, and we are grateful to Mr. Belloe for his delicate 
work. But there will probably remain some historians who, 
while grateful, will wish that he will not too long delay the 
writing of that great work on the military geography of Europe 
which he almost alone is fully competent to write. 


BYRON 


rhe Pilgrim of Eternity : Byron —a Conflict. 
water. ‘Hodder and Stoughton. 18s.) 


By John Driok- 


* For several months in the writing of this book,” says Mr, 
Drinkwater, * I have lived in as close a contact with Byron as 
1 could devise. I have read and re-read and deliberated upon 
many thousands of pages left in the records of his life by 
contemporaries and witnesses who spoke in the living tradition 
of his story.” As the fruit of this concentrated study, Mr. 
Drinkwater has sought to produce a portrait of the poet that 
should avoid * false detraction ” on the one hand and “ senti- 
mental culogy *’ on the other. He makes no attempt to 
explain away Byron’s * intrigues, his fiery little sclf-assertions, 
his flashes of vulgarity, his confusions of passion with judg- 
ment, his intellectual caprices,” which are ** unquestionably 
there,’ and which, “ rightly seen,” compose “an essential 
and even absorbing part of his character.” Mr. Drinkwater, 
however, laments that few even of Byron’s defenders * have 
seen his shining merits with sufficient certainty,” and that 
most of them * have, in short, addressed themselves to apology 
instead of confuting Byron’s detractors with a complete image 
of the man.” 

In the task which he has set himself Mr. Drinkwater has 
partially succeeded. While steering well clear of idolatry, 
he does certainly make Byron's redeeming virtues live more 
vividly before us, and, by a careful analysis of the amount of 
work written by the poet during this or that period when he is 
eencrally supposed to have indulged himself most freely in 
carnal excesses, he establishes bevond argument the fact that 
Byron cannot have been quite so profligate as rumour has 
represented him. But Byron’s orgies are still > unquestionably 
there; and, though Mr. Drinkwater seems to have small 
paticnce with the * inflexible morality * that cannot wink at 
a little rakishness in men of genius, he himself is compelled 
to fall back upon apology -—-and often, as in his detailed and 
involved sifting of the evidenee for and against Byron's sup- 
posed incest with his half-sister, upon a form of apology that 
is declamatory rather than ingenious or convincing. On this 
particular issue, for instance, after pages of Inborious examina- 
tion which at Icast reveal in him a capacity for industry, Mr, 
Drinkwater can only suggest that, on the evidence available, 
* it is very doubtful whether the most skilful pleading could 
For the rest, we are 
invited to see the poet as * not nearly so much a monster as a 
fool.” and, while it is conceded that * Byron was not the man 
to better bad luck,” we are reminded that 
verv unhandsomely in his way.” 


secure a conviction against Byron.” 


* bad iuck came 


Of Byron’s poetry Mr. Drinkwater writes pleasantly but 
superficially. Indeed, with the one reservation already made, 
this rather ponderous book adds little to our understanding of 
Such few constructive arguments and 
offercd might have been far more 
effectively presented in a less ambitious and rhetorical style. 


the poet or his work, 
interpretations as we are 
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A REFORMING PRIEST 


Reminiscences of a Maynooth Professor. 


By Walter MtDonald 
(Cape. 18s.) 


Very many hard things were said of Maynooth, both in 
Treland and outside it, during recent troubles in Ireland. 
The charge usually was that the spaciousness of the old 
education had narrowed to a sort of parochialism ; and that 
the later students there could bear no comparison with the 
much travelled and more learned priests of an older day, 
The interest of this simple and fervent autobiography is that 
one of its chief instructors for a generation or more wrestled 
to widen the realm of doctrine against spiritual inferiors who 
insisted that teachers and taught must wear the blinkers 
of a narrower orthodoxy. Dr. Walter McDonald, appointed 
to teach the picked pupils at Maynooth, was an ardent 
believer in science and felt deeply its conflict with some of 
the dogma of the Church. His book on JZoiion 
he writes a very great deal—-was put on the index expurga- 
torius; but the condemnation of its orthodoxy did not 
include a condemnation of the author; and year after long 
year Dr. McDonald struggled to impress his philosophic views 
on his pupils and simuliancously obey the orders of ofiicial 
orthodoxy. He sueceeded, without losing calm, or charm 
of character, thanks perhaps to the safety valve of an auto- 
biographical confession that was to appear posthumously 
and release the half rebel thoughts. One noble sentence 
records the spiritual struggle that he shared with so many 
of his peers in history. ‘ It was only by God’s great mercy 
I did not altogether renounce the faith; as I fear I should 
have done ultimately had I not satisfied myself of the truth 
-—or the tenability—of more liberal principles than those in 
which I was brought up.” The main interest of the book 
is theological. An ardent militant reformer wrestles against 
rusted shackles and against his own loyalty to his Church; 
but not only Roman Catholics will find interest in this record 
of the life of a very fine and lovable character. Dr. McDonald 
was an observer as well as a reforming philosopher. As a 
patriot he was gricvously disillusioned on his first visit to 
New York. ‘ It as I have said, disillusionment, for 
I knew how many of our people had landed here during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, most of them with the 
advantage of knowing the language of the country, 
Yet here were Germans—-many, if not most of them Jews — 
who did not know a word of English when they came, and 
see how they held the business of New York in their hands.” 
Many professional travellers have gone round the world and 
not discovered more than Mr. McDonald on his first afternoon 
in New York. Some will regret that Mr. Denis 
Gwynn, his literary executor, has omitted a chapter giving 
a résumé of his book on Peace and War. It 
interested a wide circle. 
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by Bertrand Russell. 


MIND OF THE 


State. By Stan Harding 
(Allen and Unwin. 6s. 


SPY 


The Introduciion 


net.) 
Tur: hidden world of State seems to resemble the subconscious 
regions of the mind exploited by the Freudian school: the 
ordinary citizen may lead an admirable life without suspecting 
the unpleasant impulses in the depths of his mind attributed 
to him by specialists; he may vote, take a mild interest 
in international policies, without dreaming of what may 
be termed the Subliminal State. Under the safe imaginative 
guidance of Mr, William. Le Queux or Mr. Oppenheim, he 
may indecd visit a world below the surface with 
more enjoyment than belief. At times a scandal or sensa- 
tional revelation flares up in the Press, but quickly passes 
publicity. ‘The persistence and idealism of a few 
individuals occasionally results in good: the Dreyfus case, 
which led, to some extent, to a political regeneration of 
France is a case in point. Mrs. Stan Harding has a story 
to tell that is more amazing than romance, and throws 4 
surprising light upon the fallibility of human beings and 
on the international system of seeret service. 

ifer case has received much publicity. It will be remem- 


sinister 


from 


bered that Mrs. Harding, a British subject, visited Russia 
in 1929 to observe, as a newspaper representative, the results 
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CASSELLS’ AUTUMN BOOKS 
The Romance of Soldiering 





and Sport | c:x. six JAMES WILLCOCKS, GC. 


“A book which, though of supreme interest for the military man, 
is one which grips the attention of the mere civilian.’- Eastern 
Daily Press. 16 half-tone plates. 25s. net, 
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A Trainer to Two Kings 
RICHARD MARSH, M.V.O. 

“It is well written, and has in it a good deal of his kindly 

Interesting from start to finish.”"—Times Literary 


personality. 
20 half-tone plates. 25s. net. 


Supple ment. 


Cadet to Commodore 

ALBERT B. ARMITAGE, Capt. R.D., R.N.R. 
"The pace is kept up, the interest does not falter, and the end 
There are not many books of the kind for which 
said.”"—Daily Telegragh. 10s. 6d. net. 


comes too soon. 
so much can be 


Fifty Thousand Miles of Sun 
R. SCOTLAND LIDDELL 
"A vivid and informative panorama of Empire.""—Daily Graphic. 


" There is not a page in the book that is dull."—Liverpool Courier. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


® 
From Red Sea to Blue Nile 
ROSITA FORBES 
“ Her adventures, which occupied three months, were as amazing as 
they were exciting, and make a glorious narrative. . Mrs. 
Rosita I ‘orbes hz as a a hes PPY knack of conveying ya good de al of sou ind 
lightes st possible vein.’- Daily Graphic. 


information in the 
61 lilustrations and a Map. 25s. net. 


Football The Rugby Union Game 
Late REV. F. MARSHALL 
Edited and Revised by LEONARD R. TOSSWILL. 
“] have no har sitation in pronouncing it to be the best and most 
coms “- re d of Ru by that has made its appearance up to the 
presen S outth Wales News. 16 half-tone plates. 12s. 6d. net. 
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itches and Mummers 

HERMAN KLEIN 
to read_ these 
magnificent opper- 
y ol their 
musical 
21s. net. 


“It is impossible for a lover of music 
v oe t envying Mr. Klein his 


Z nd his accurate memor 


interesting 
reminiscence 
tunities of hea eat musicians 
performances. . . « A valuable contribution to 


history.”-—The Tim With 12 half-tone plates. 


The Pocket - Book of British 


RICHARD KEARTON 
Birds and HOWARD BENTHAM 
“This bool 


is book will enable all bird lovers, natural history students, 
Boy Scouts, and Girl Guides to identify any bird met with in 
Great Britain ov Ireland.”--—Western Morning News. 

180 half-tones. Os. net. 


New 7/6 Novels. 


Mr. Bottleby Does Something 

Impression . TE PPLE THURSTON 
Black Harvest 1. A. R. WYLIE 
Daphne Bruno (4! Theusand ERNEST RAYMOND 
Challenge 2nd Impression JOAN SUTHERLAND 
Yellow Shadows 2nd Impression SAX ROHMER 
Great Security 921d Impression |=“ BARTIMEUS” 
The Glory of Lois FRANK H. SHAW 
Yellow Stockings D. WILSON MacARTHUR 
Sorrell and Son 6th Imp. WARWICK DEEPING 
Sookey DOUGLAS NEWTON 
A Lady from the South  K. R. G. BROWNE 


Publishers, London, E.C. 4. 
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Edward Arnold’s New Books 


The following books are in stock and are obtainable 
by all Booksellers and Libraries. 





New Novels. 7/6 net each. 


Rae. LIGHTFOOT. By GERTRUDE SPINNY 


author of “ The Painted Castle,” etc. 
Daiiy News: “ It is that rare thi nz, a quite new hind of hook. The 
play of eee is constant, and whol gives a deligh htful imp: 


of fres 


THE WAYS OF JUNE. py 11 
CHILTON, author of “ The Mind of Mask. 

_ Truth: “ June, with her heart of g¢ 

is a most attractive little spitfre.’’ 

BEAR- -LEADERS. py DOROTHY RAWSON. 

J r sasette: rs, Rawson ges ! ith 
charming a ane sing pe Bol. i 
SHEPHERD EASTON’S DAUGHTER. By 

MARY J. H. SKRINE. Sixth Impression in the Press. 


HERMAN 





The New Mount ae olume. 


THE FIGHT FOR ‘EVEREST 


1924 
NORTON, D.S.O., and other 
of the Expedition. 
With 8 coloured plates, 24 other full-page illustrations, and a new 
map containing the latest information. Medium 8vo. 25/- net. 


A SPEAKER’S COMMENTARIES. By the Rt. 
Hon. J. W. LOWTHER, VISCOUNT ULLSWATER, 


members 


By Lievut.-Cor. E. F. 


Speaker of the House of Commons, 1905-1921. 2 Vols. 
With Illustrations. 36s. net. 
The 7 s: “Lord Ullswater’: } 
Parliamentary reminiscences As ‘trav r and prtsi , nol 
a harrister in early life, he h acquired ue ! 
Th W rning Pe t; ** Innumeral l 
human nature.’ 
The Daily Te Good 
pages.” 


DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES 
the Rt. Hon. Sir J. RENNELL RODD, 


SOCIAL AND 
(1902-1919). 
G.C.B. 2s. net 


HISTORY OF IRELAND, 1798-1924. By the 


Rt. Hon. Sir JAMES O'CONNOR, K.C., Lord Justice of 
Appeal in Ireland, 1918-1924. 2 Vols. 36s. net 
SEVENTY SUMMERS. py POULTNEY BIGELOW 
2 Vols. 32s. net 
NM i \ lively hook, ] t 
of joyo ia 
Amci 
A ‘ties or Gor 4 Notep Racontt 


TELL ME ANOTHER. By the MARQUESS OI 
ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR, K.T. 7s. 6d. net 

FROM HALL-BOY TO — STEWARD. 
By WILLIAM LANCELEY. Formerly in the Service of 
the Earl Roberts, po ype the Duke of Connaught, et 
W ith Po: trait I Js, 6d. ne ’ 

By the Auth ce Wad Mori ol Antiquary. 

A WARNING TO THE CURIOUS, and other 

Ghost Stories. By Di M. R. JAMES, Provost of Ex 
5s. net. 2nd Impres 

THE DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS OF GREAT 

BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. By 
R. B. MOWAT, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College 
Oxford. 16s. net. 

THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE MARKET. A 
PRACTICAL TREATISE ON POST-WAR FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE. By H. F. R. MILLER, B.A. (Econ.), 
Cantab. 8s. 6d. net. 

A Hanpsome Reprint oF TIE Famous Sporrinc Book, 

THE LIFE OF JOHN MYTTON. By NIMROD. 
With 18 Coloured Plates by Henry Alken and T. J. Rawlins. 
Crown 4to, 21s. net. 


COUNTRY HOMESPUN. By CAROLINE 
MARRIAGE. (“Countrywoman"’). 7s. 6d. net 
A ch irming book abeut life in the count y 
TACK SHIP! By Lieut. MARK BENNETT, RNR. 
Stirring yarns of the Sea. 7s. 6d. net 
fiss Evelyn Sharp’s New B 
YOUNG JAMES. By FVELYN SHARP, 
* The Youngest Girl in the School,” ete. 7s. Od. net 


EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. Maddox St., W.2 


London : 
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MACMILL AN’S NE ow BOOKS 
THOMAS” HARDY 
HUMAN SHOWS: FAR PHANTASIEs: 
SONGS AND TRIFLES 
By THOMAS HARDY, OM. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d 
; Second and Revised Edition. 
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subject so erudite and so illumined with the 
literary style. 

To this brilliant discussion of fictional 
theory and practice, the author appends, as an 
apt and illusirative addition, a critique of the 
late Marcel Proust. 
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r ‘OL LECTED ESSAYS OF W. P. KER 
Edited) with an Introduction by CHARLES 
W HIB LEY. 2 vols. Extra Crown Syo. 25s. net. 
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THE FINAN TAL CRISIS wig! FRANCE 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
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The dimes Literary Supplement: “To possess this book 


is to come again, in a new and very delightful way, into | 
the atmosphere of the whimsical-scrious artist whom we | 


know through the pages of Lady Burne-Jonces’s * Memorials | 
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GLAMOUR: Essays on the Art cf the Theatre 
By Stark Young Ss.6d net 
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4 ~~ | Professor A, ©, PIGOU, M.A. With Portraits. 8yo. 
& STUDIES FROM TEN LITERATURES e 12s. 6d. net. 
j® By Prnest Boyd 12s.6d. net e { eee ee = 
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By Sir EDWARD COOK. Abridged and revised by 
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i Portraits. Syvo, 15s, net 
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Travel and Tlistory. Ty 


i SI 4 tcl s and Mesuy s ot j 
I he R S P C A i Wo. OE. DD ALLEN. With Maps. Extra Crown $ 
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HORSES will be held ox I] By STELLA BENSON. 8s. 6. net. 
j ! Datiy Chraj; icl Jos A book to tn enjoyed for its wit, 
Vonday, November 23rd, at 3 p.m., at Jif cher, and original outlook. 


THE CENTRAL HALL if ‘Hugh Walpole’s fee Novel. 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. , PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH 


RED HAIR 
MR. H. DE VERE STACPOOLE in the Chair (P/) 0} Py HUGH WALPOLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. Od. 1 


Supported by Mr. CECIL CHAPMAN, J.P., MY bit) ER IN DESMOND 
Lt.-Commander The Hon. J. M. KENWORTHY, R.N., M.P. Ji: 1 YS SA Hy - 7s. Od. net. 
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Miss A. M. F. COLE, and others. 
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ciate 
of Sovictism. In a few days she was imprisoned, put into 
solitary confinement and condemned, as a spy, to death. 
Later she was released under the Trade Agreement. It 
was found that Mrs. Harding had been denounced to the 
Sovict Government by an American woman who had 
gone to Russia as an agent for the United States Govern- 
ment, and who, on being discovered, had been granted her 
life on condition that she acted as a Soviet spy. She accepted 
the condition, but in reality denounced to the Bolsheviks 
harmless or fricndly strangers in order to allay suspicion. 
The journalists’ organizations pressed the claim of Mrs. 
Harding on Russia and America. Lord Curzon obtained 
reparation for her from the Soviet, which had discovered the 
duplicity of the American spy, but no representations were 
made to the United States Government, which continucs 
to protect its agent. 

Mrs. Harding’s account of her terrible experiences in the 
Lubianka, the prison and headquarters of the All Russian 
Extraordinary Commission, known universally as the Tche 
Ka, and in a condemned cell of the Boutirka, is of compelling, 
though painful interest. The suspicious, terrible, _atmo- 
sphere of Revolution is around us. The description of 
unfortunate prisoners, of countless prison-spies, of inter- 
views with Mogilewsky, head of the seerct service, and of 
Tchitcherin, recall the French Revolution, 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE ENGLISH FACTORIES IN INDIA, 1665-1667. By 
Sir William Foster, C.I.E. (Clarendon Press. 18s. net.) 
Tur new volume of Sir William Foster's claborate calendar 
of the East India Company’s correspondence with its agents 
in India, and of other Anglo-Indian documents, is as readable 
and instructive as ever. It is coneerned in part with the 
Dutch war of 1665-7, which seriously affected our Eastern 
trade. But the main episode is the transfer of Bombay to an 
English governor, Humphrey Cooke, on February 8th, 1665. 
The Portuguese Viceroy of Goa was very reluctant to fulfilthe 
marriage treaty of 1662 by which Charles II, reecived Bombay 
as part of Catherine of Braganza’s dowry. IIe could not refuse 
to cede Bombay, but he made Cooke agree tonumerous condi- 
tions outside the treaty and he also limited the cession to the 
island of Bombay without its appurtenances. Cooke accepted 
the terms, meaning, as he told Arlington, to * observe noe more 
his articles then what is convenient.” The King soon tired of 
his new and costly possession and transferred it to the Company 
in 1668. Bombay then had about 20,000 inhabitants, but its 

commercial possibilities were well recognized. 

A MANUAL OF ROMAN PRIVATE LAW. By W. W. 

land. (Cambridge University Press. 16s. net.) 

Sixce Professor Buckland published his masterly Text Bool 
of Roman Law, we have always hoped that he would produce 
& manual for students commencing the subject. Now that he 
has done so, we need only commend the book as by far the 
best of its kind. It is well arranged, it is lucid, it embodies 
much iezent research and pertinent historical references, and 
it is uncommonly well written, with a special view to the 
English lawyer's needs. We may perhaps call attention to 
the sections on “ Mandate,” now that that Roman legal 
doctrine has become of international importance under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. The treatment of 
obligationes is specially clear and sound; no part of Roman 
law is more difficult than this, partly because, as the author 
says. the Roman jurists were by no means strictly logical in 


Resale 
9UCK- 


their analysis of rights and liabilities, 
STEEL. By J. T. Walton Newbold, C. 8. Stevens and M. Philips 
Price. (Labour Publishing Company. 2s. td. net.) 

Tus new volume of the “ Studies in Labour and Capital” 
produeed by the * Labour Research Department ” is a fairly 
dispassionate aceount of the wonderful steel industry that has 
been built up by private enterprise in this country, with a 
supplementary chapter on France and Germany. The authors 
lay undue stress on the War profits and on the post-War depres- 
sion: they appear to resent the transformation of old family 
foncerns into companies owned by thousands of small share- 
holders, though this change enables the stecl workers, if they 
choose, to become part owners of the firms which employ them. 
“A great new demand for steel’? is very far from being im- 
possibk nothing indeed is more likely in the near future, if 


past experience is any guide. The relations between employcrs 
and employed are rightly shown to be most amécable, 


THE YELLOW-MANED LION. By 


Ernest Glanville. (C 
Js. 6d.) 


ip@e 
Tuts story of a lion originally appeared in a previous book by 
Mr. Glanville dealing with the animal life of the African veld 
and jungle. It proved so popular that it is now reprinted 
by itself in a volume which, with its realistic illustrations 
by Mr. Warwick Reynolds, is one of the cheapest books we 
have secn*fer some time. It is not difficult to understand 
the demand for this new edition. To say that Mr. Glanville’s 
life-story of the lion, Ngonyama, is as readable as a novel 
would be to pay it secant justice. To begin with, it contains 
more thrills —natural thrills - than most novels. ‘The account, 
for instance, of the lion’s fight with its worthy antagonist, the 
crocodile, is a wonderfully tense piece of prose writing. But 
Mr. Glanville gives us more than excitement; he makes us 
actually see and smell and hear, through the lion’s own senses, 
the sights and seents and sounds of the veld, and incidentally 
introduces many little pictures of native life and customs. 
Mr. Glanville’s style is as polished as his matter is interesting, 
and he has a delightfully dry sense of humour. His volume 
should be immensely popular as a gift for boys. But it is 
also emphatically a book for adult reading. 
LIONS 'N TIGERS 'N EVERYTHING. 
Coo} er. (Cape. 6d.) 
Few of us ever quite outgrow our childish love of a circus, 
and it is difficult to imagine any reader who could fail to be 
interested in these ‘“ reminiscences of a showman.” Mr. 
Cooper, who started life as a circus bi vy, and was later associated 
with Buffalo Bill, has had a wide experience of animal training 
in America. He is old enough to remember the bad days 
when fear and cruclty were the trainer's only methods ; and, 
though he may not persuade us that these are wholly things 
of the past, at least he makes it clear that they have largely 
given place to the new system, here described with much 
fascinating detail, by which the wildest beasts are taught 
to perform in the hope of receiving * their pay envelope.” 
Mr. Cooper's pages contain much quaint animal lore and 
many striking stories revealing ‘* character” in the 
Ilis style is colloquial and breezy, and, with its pervading 
sympathy, is in itself a reflection of the fact that the best 
type of modern showman is no longer the animals’ enemy, 
but their friend. 
THE COMING OF THE MOON. 
(Burns, Oates and Co. 6s.) 
In a whimsical foreword to this “ anthology of quiet poctry,” 
Mr. Martin Armstrong laments that doctors no longer, as in 
the Elizabethan drama, make use of “the effects produced 
by musical and poetie rhythm, or the emotional reactions 
which music, literature, and painting call forth.’ In this 
tastefully produced little book, however, we are presented 
with a selection of verse, old and modern, such as may be 
read to a tired patient. ‘Though most of the poems deal with 
Nature in her gentler moods, they have been chosen as ** 
forming to sound rather than to subject,” and as being calcu- 
lated to provide a pathway into “ the poppied fields of sleep.” 
DIGRESSIONS. By Stephen Coleridge. (Mills and Boon. 5s.) 
Tus little volume—written at odd moments “in the Law 
Courts at Assizes, in hotel bedrooms, in railway carriages, 
and in the library —contains a further collection of brief 
essays or articles in the author's well-known manner. The 
writer commends himself to “ simple, quiet folk, who desire 
to listen more to the heart than to the intelleet, who respect 
magnanimity more than mental dexterity *; and by such 
readers these unexciting but pleasant excursions into the 
country, the haunts of the law, and the byways of history 
and literature will be much enjoyed. 
A PEDAGOGUE’S COMMONPLACE 
Edith Rowland. (Dent. ds.) 
Tus is an original kind of anthology, containing extracts 
from works written in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
by “men notedly known for their earnest endeavours to 
promote the welfare of more profitable learning in English 
schools.” Much exeellent and unfamiliar material has been 
disinterred by Miss Rowland, and the book, well arranged and 
annotated, not merely makes good reading, but extends our 
knowledge of educational thought and aspiration in Tudor 
and Stuart Englagd, 
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Relations. By Sir 

7s. 6d. net.) 
Jericho Sands. 
Simonetta Perkins. 


7s. 6d. net.) 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Sm Harry Jouxsron’s novel Relations is delightful. The 
distinguished author, in thoroughly familiarizing us with the 
fortunes of two large families over a period of the last twenty- 
five years, plunges roundly to work with the marriage of 
Rupert Cuthbertson and Lady Adeliza Parkyns in Australia, 
where the groom has been busy making a fortune and the 
bride has been staying at Government House with her father, 
the Earl of Tipperary. The pair are absurdly in love, and back 
in England, like the good-natured things they are, they lose 
no time in visiting cach other’s numerous relatives, the clerical 
Cuthbertsons and the temperamental Irish Parkyns. When 
the story ends in 1925 the reader knows as intimately as though 
he too had married into the families all the tribulations, foibles, 
and successes of all their collaterals and connexions by 
marriage, wilhout ever having lost interest in the two central 
and easily the most likeable characters, Rupert and Adeliza, 
of whose generosity and kindliness the others have so well 
taken advantage. 

By letting the reader into his confidence, Sir Harry Johnston 
has kept interest as lively as though in his chatty, man-of-the- 
world’s way (like some widely-experienced elderly clubman 
with a good eve for the essentials anda facile tongue) he had 
gossiped to someone much younger about celebrities. This 
confidential, reminisccntial manner, of course, makes most of 
the reported conversations very stilted, but it also gives a 
most lively climpse of life in Governmental circles and mining 
eamps in Australia, of South Africa during the Bocr War, of 
Parliament ten years ago. And no one could call the author a 
pessimist. Even the most unamiable of the Cuthbertsons and 
Parkyns benectit extremely by the War, even the * dolourous 
wife * of a very high-church curate who 


By Mary Borden. (Heinemann. 
By L. P. Hartley. (Putnam. 


“having survived about five deadly diseases in twenty years, 
misery she had dealt with as a hospital nurse 
d inte something like enjoyment of restored life.” 


was so cured by tie 
that she ente: 
No illusions are maintained about British politicians, who are 
neatly and often very naughtily caricatured. There is, for 
instance. the Duke of Merioneth, aspirant for the Premiership, 
who in his youth 

“took... tl 
given was * T! 


happy your 
PP: ” 
@ yeur ; 


' Newdigate Prize for Poetry. I think the subject 
ppincess "and his poem went to show how unaffectedly 
ht be if you had an assured income of twenty thousand 


and the Parliamentary Under Seeretary who 
“had ata 
an ipproacl i n 2 
a law which w 
extinct...” 


. wonderful collection of beetles. I say this without 
He laid down the law about Badminton, 
never afterwards infringed, till the game became 


But, by contrast, there is great implicit faith in British 
politics, and many sound hints as to the future of the Empire : 
indeed Relations might be called an Empire novel, for with all 
the Parkyns in the foreground Australia, South Africa and the 
Colonial oflice are never out of the picture. The feeding bottles 
of the second generation, Regent’s Park, the fleas in Dublin 
hotels, are there, too; in fact not even the youngest of our 
young writers could be more blunt than Sir Harry Johnston is 
when he thinks fit ; and when he speaks of fleas, kitchen stoves 
and obstetrics it is with every bit as much dry humour and 
point as when he snaps outa sketch of a Member of Parliament. 
These are the small joys of a most readable, broad and agree- 
ably prosy sketch of our ruling classes, 

So artless and so rough is Sir Harry Johnston, though so very 
effective, that to turn to Mrs, Mary Borden’s Jericho Sands 
is to be conscious of turning from the older school of novelists 
who told a good, meaty story with quantities of characters 
and incident and told it no matter how, but in the end well, 
to the new school who consider how they will tell their story, in 
what caleulated phrases, before they come to think of the weight 
of the narrative itself. Where in Relations a marital mishap 


comes all apicce with the rest, in Jericho Sands it is the very 


——______, 





centre and raison @étre of the book. The heroine, beautify 
and gallant Priscilla 

. — her head up and her back to the wall, keeping her mouth 
shu 

and her husband Simon, a baronet in holy orders 

“too obsessed by the formula of Christian doctrine to understand 
what was the matter with him, getting into an awful muddle 
between his jealousy and his religious fervour . . .” 

by their disastrous marriage also unite two large landowning, 
families, good people all, plucky and conscientious. Miss 
Borden tells their story remarkably well, even brilliantly, 
lavishes all her picturesque talent and verbal felicity on even 
the minor characters, Indeed, it seems a pity that she should 
have chosen to keep Simon and Priscilla so much to the fore 
when their relatives are so much more interesting. Priscilla 
goes down before a post-marital love-romance, sincere and 
overwhelming as it is, too effortlessly and completely, we have 
been expecting her infidelity too long, for it to be wholly 
successful in fiction. Her lover is too meagerly exhibited, and 
her husband too obviously intolerable for the elopement to 
have prime dramatic value. We would rather have heard 
more of Priscilla’s mother, Lady Agatha, about whom 

“ there wasa preposterous frumpiness . . . a gentle, weather-beaten, 
dilapidated scarecrow quality that in the daughter of that old 
worldling the Duke of Dorset was most comically pleasant 

She would stop her pony-cart at the sight of a tramp or a ploughman, 
would lean over the side beckoning, and with her sallow, flaccid, 
chinless face breaking into a heavenly smile would say, ‘ My friend, 
here is a beautiful message from Jesus Christ your Saviour.’ ” 


and the Marquis of Moone, vivid when described as being like 
all the Moones, ** high, bland, noble walrus ” 
company was so shy 


who when in 


“that he simply did not hear what people said to him and was 
quite unaware of being rude when he did not answer.” 

But if Mrs. Borden writes so well that we begrudge the 
ultimate paucity of the tale she tells, what can be said of Mr. 
L. P. Hartley, who writes with a clean simplicity which comes 
only from the utmost devotion of a fine literary talent to the 
creation of style so pure that one is almost unaware of its 
naturalness, restraint and ease? Simonella Perlins, in one 
hundred and fifty pages, between a more than customarily 
sound binding, at the price of an ordinary novel, relates how an 
American woman in Venice did not have a love affair with a 
gondolicr. For models and precedents Mr. Ilartley has, of 
course, Mr. James Joyce, who with unspeakable talent and 
inordinate vanity wrote a book twenty times as large about 
very little more, and Miss Dorothy Richardson, whose many 
novels are all about nothing at all happening to an uninteresting 
person called Miriam : both being works of great and less great 
merit, considered purely as writing rather than as fiction. But 
the average reader expccts a story. What by common consent 
are known as “ best ” novels—Don Quixote, Tom Jones, Pride 
and Prejudice, Bleak House, The Brothers Naramzov, War and 
Peace and Robinson Crusoe—are full of happenings, whether it 
be windmill-tilts, the muddying of Miss Bennet’s stockings or 
the burning of Moscow. Fine writing alone is very good, but 
it is probably at its best in the writer’s study where in secret 
he develops his technique. Also, memorable writers give the 
impression that they care intensely what befalls the characters 
in their books, while Mr. Hartley is so coldly correct towards 
his unmarried American lady that one cannot but conclude 
that even he does not care particularly whether she be indis- 
crect or no: perhaps he realized that the midnight oil has got 
a little into her works, the very best midnight oil though it 
undeniably is. 
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LECTURES 
Tne Guost rn Literature. By Mise 
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Clemence Dane. Chairman: 
Street. Tickets, 2s. 6d. each. 
Group, 92 Victoria Street, S.W. 

November 27th.—5.30. Tue DeveLorpMENT OF SHAKES?! ARE'S 
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lectures on SHAKESPEARE AND THE THEATRE, 
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THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York. 
3D) Wall Street, New York. 


Branches in over 50 leading cities of the United States. 





The National City Company, through its Head Office and Offices and 
affiliations in the United States and abroad, purchases and distributes dollar 
securities of high standing. The various branch offices of the Company are 
in constant communication with the Head Office in New York, and are 
elad to supply information to those who are interested. 


European Representation : 


LONDON. GENEVA. COPENHAGEN. AMSTERDAM. 
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need of a proper surgical appliance | The uncertainty of life: the certainty of insurance. 
to enable him or her to get back to 
work ? 

“Letters” are sent to each sub- 
scriber in proportion to the amount 


contributed. | e e 
_ Equitable Life 


Be vour own Almoner! 


Contributions should be addressed to Assurance Society 


> The Secretary, 
Founded 1762 


5 ROYAL SURGICAL ! 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
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AID SOCIETY No Shareholders No Commission 
Salisbury Square, Vleet Strect, 


London, E..C. 4. 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


OPTIMISTIC) MARKETS 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


HSTANDING certain untoward circunstanees, such, 


continued weakness of the france, the 


Norwt! 
for example, as the 

failur of the investor to r spond to the Gold Coast Loan. 
and the avalanche 

feeling ol optiniisn is noticeable in the ¢ itv. 

On Monday the investment markets had to stavd mp 
‘capital 


of fresh capital issues, an unmistakable 


against such inthiaens as offerings of new 
Jargely of an investinent character to the 

£6,000,000, and the intimation that underwriters of the 
Gold Coast Loan for £1,600,000 offered a week previously 
had to take up 97 per cent. of 
conditions which ordina ily mieht well have damped the 
{ \s a matter of fact, afler vie lding 
with sheht upward 
to respond to the 


mount of 


the issue. These were 


invesiment marl 

small fractions, they closed firm, 
tenden The brane C the 
Gold Coast Loan came as no surprise, as it had been recov- 
nized that the price was fixed too high and therefore the 
not reearded as any eriterion of the real eon- 


public 
} 


result was 

ditions of the mvestment market. and in the Joan operations 

already announced, and those which have yet to be made 

known, it is felt that there is much of a character caleu- 

lated to stimulate comumercial activ ity and ultimately to 

stimulate prosperity. 
Kereer ov Locarno Pacr. 

Moreover, while the nani ccononie problems still to be 
faced are Lully recoenized, it may be said that the pre- 
dominant influence, and the one mracinly responsible for 
the greater fecling of optimism. is the hope that within a 
short p riod the Locarno Pact icey be ratified by the 
Parlinments of the various countries conecrned. and that 
the present vear may close with a general feeling of 
greater confidence with regard to the international 
political outlook. This, it is felt, in its turn nist give a 
stimulus to financial and business activities gene rally and, 
indeed, there are not wantme already some Indicntions 
of a slight improvement in our own trade condition 

rantaNn Depr Serv LeMent, 

The announcement of the 
Washingto for th funding of the 
also contributed to the gern rally 
the stock markets. It ts felt that the 
character which indicates a reasonabl 
part of the United States and of determination on the 
part of Italy to face re olutely her financial 
to all her ercditors as a preliminary to dealing later with 
the stabilization of her currency. This, in its turn, should 
also give a strong lend to France and. althoueh it is trn 
that the funding of the French External Debt mieht 
Involy extra strain on the French Exchange. if 
is felt that such effect would be more than offset by the 
Improvement nN Ireneh eredit COME rally, which in turn 
would renct pon the value of the 


frane. 
THe 


Our own Trade Returns, too. for the month of October, 
While not exlilarating as regards the total burnoyer. were 


reached at 
Italian Debt Jias 


hopeful feeling in 


agrecinent 


> ttle ment iS otn 


attitude on the 


obligations 


SOT 


RADE Posivion, 


none the Jess better im the sense of the adverse visible 


trade balance being a good deal smiatler than for the 


corresponding month in the pres 1OUS vear. Throughout 
indeed, if might be said throughont the 
feature of the Prad 


Returns has been the verv great iMmercase in Inaports un 


the past yea 


past two vears the outstanding 


Ondine CNPRIMISLO)L Hh 
ards volume and period of 


accompanied ly a corres exports 
Within Jimits, both a: 
time. it is no Infrequent expertence for a trade 
to by precedcd Iyy 
prelude to an expansion later in our exports of manu 
factured articles. On the 


has only heen too evident that the growth in mop rts has 


' 
i 
I¢ 


POCOYVECY 


large ports of raw materials as a 


present oceasion, however, i 
heen of a character indicating more than anything else 
i activities. In other 
degrec, to the 
prolonged trade 


an eXpansion ino our. consuming 


words. doubt, in a laree 
application of the “ dole.” 


depression has not been expressed in the usual degree ina 


owing, no 


extensive 
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reduction in imports. On the contrary, determination 
on the part of the community to maintain at all costs the 
standard of living has produced an expansion in imports 
entirely unreflected 


ut present in our exports of nianu- 
factured goods. 


Ovr INpusrrisn Prouienms, 

It must be hoped, of course, that in due time we shall 
be able to grapple with this great industrial problem. of 
paying for our imports by exports, and, although, con- 
ceivably, expansion in international trade, following upon 
more peaceful conditions in Kurope, may bring home even 
more forcibly some of our Labour problems as aggravated 
by Continental competition, we may fairly hope as a 
result of a more settled political outlook to be able te 
concentrate more completely and more effectively upon 
any shortcomings in our industrial organization, whether 
those shortcomings arise on the side of Capital, of 
Labour or of both. A recoenition of that possibility 
has probably also played its part in contributing to th 
Stock markets 


‘ 


fecling of optimism manifested in the 


during the prist few weeks, 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
GOVERNORSHLP OF THE Bank or ENGLAND. 
General satisfaction has been expressed in financial circles 
at the announcement made Jast week that the Court of 
Directors of the Bank of England will. at the General Court 
next April. recommend to the Proprictors that the present 
Governor, the Rt. Ifon. Montagu Collet Norman. D.S.0., 
should be re-elected as Governor for the ensuing vear. Assum- 
ing that this recommendetion is carried into cifcct. Mr. Norman 
will be entering upon his seventh vear of office. which consti- 
tutes quite an unprecedentediy long Governorship, the nearest 
parallel being that of the late Lord Cunliffe. who acted as 
Governor for five years. Tt must not be supposed from the 
approval Dy thy City of the proposca re-election of Mr. 
Norman, however, that a permanent de parture from the long- 
established principle of the Governorship being limited to twa 
years would mect with approval. It is simply that the cireum- 
stances onthe one hand are regarded as quite exceptional and 
rendering desirable continuity of management for a while 
longer, and that on the other hand the serviees rendered by 
Mr. Norman dur-ng his period of office, and his fitness for the 
post, ire 


also reearded as exce ptional, 
* * 6 * 
This Deecry Governorsuie, 


Th view of his multifarious interests in the shipping world, 
it was scarecly with surprise that the City learned that Sir 
Alan Anderson. the present Deputy Governor. was not secking 
re-clection, and accordingly the Court of Directors will recom- 
mend nent Apri that Mr. tlenry Alexander Trotter be clected 
as Deputy Governor. This announcement also was received 
with satisfaction, because Mr. Trotter has already served as 
Deputy Governor durmg the first three vears of Mr. Norman's 
Governorship., and. therefore. assuming that Mr. Nornian 
vacates the Chair in April, 1927, should be ready to 
succced Tim someone who will have had exceptionally loug 


there 


experience in the office of Deputy Governor, 
: 4 s € 

> 
» 


. re 
AUSTRALIAN BANKING AND TRADE. 


t the recent meeting of the Mnelish. Scottish and Australian 
Bank. the Chatrinan. Mr. Andrew Williamson. was able to 
muike a very satistactory statement with reeard to the financia 
position of the Bank. Ut will be remembered that, a vear ago, 
the capital ofthe Bank was materially increased, part of the pore 
mith on the issue price being applied to pay up lds. of Unealled 
Liability. this making th 
and with £2 uncalled. In spite 
however. the Directors are abl 
the Ordinary shares of 12! peor cent. tax free 
paid on old and new shares alike. while the Reserve has been 
Increased to €1,.950.000. Not the least interesting part of Mr. 
Williamson iddress. Jiowever., was his reference to general 
firsanrctal ane Both as regar 
Imports and Exports, the vear ended June soth last shrowedl ss 
substantial expansion. In 1923 the value of Australian 
Fmports at £152,000.000 exceeded the Exports by about 
£1 4.000.000. but for last vear there was an excess of Exports 
over Tinports of about £4.000,000. Not only so but, whereas 
for 925 the ageregate of Lmports and Exports was 
£219 000.000, the total for the past year was £373,000,000, 


shares £3. instead of £2 10s, preted, 
of the expansion in the capital, 

to maintain the dividend on 
whichis now beings 


conomic Conditions in Australia. > 


* * * * 
Woor, 


POSTION OF 


There are few experts whose views concerning the wo 
position Command ereater attention than those of Mr. Will 


sen, and it is therefore satisfactory to Know that after ay 
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of anxiety occasioned by the very sharp fall in the commodity 
Mr. Williamson regards the improvement in price which has 
since taken place as resting “so fat, on solid foundations. 
Mr. Williamson added, however, “ [ trust that competition 
will not again force prices so high as to damp down the cloth 
end of the industry. Stability of prices on a reasonably 
xyemunerative level is best for all concerned.” 
* * ? * 

Lorp Kytsant on Travr. 

A sound financial position was disclosed by Lord Kylsant 
at the recent General Meeting of the London Maritime Invest- 
ment Company, Limited. The net profit showed a slight 
increase and the dividend of 8 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock 
was maintained. The Chairman was also able to state that the 
Reserve Fund is separately invested in first-class Gilt-edged 


securities, while the valuation of the Company's investments 


shows that the Capital and Reserve Fund are more than main- 
tained. After referring to the difficulties through which ship- 


ping has been passing. Lord Kylsant referred to hopeful signs of 


mprovement, and in that connexion he expressed approval 


bothof our returntothe Gold Standard and the removal of the 


embargo on foreign loans. As regards the former point, it may 
be reealled that last May, when delivering his Presidential 
address to the London Chamber of Commerce, Lord Kylsant 
expressed the opinion that our return to the Gold Standard 


* would mark the beginning of a new era in the prosperity of 


the country.” 
os * - > 


Tue ANGLO-PERSIAN Mererinc. 


Optimism. restrained by a sound conservative policy, 
characterized the speech of Sir Charles Greenway, delivered 


to shareholders of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. Trading 


profits for the year had inereased by over £1,500,000 and 
net profits by £1,120,000, Out of the very large amount 
brought forward, however, a further amount of £1.195,000 
was appropriated to Extra Depreciation and the dividend 
on the Ordinary shares was confined to 125 per cent., with 
a carry-forward of the huge balance of £2,075.000.  Tlaving, 
however, firmly adhered to this conservative policy as regards 
distribution of profits, Sir Charles expressed himsclf in 
optimistic terms with regard to the future. 


* as % 2 
ScorTrisui: BANKING ACTIVITIES. 


Yet another Seottish Bank has been added to the number 
of those who have enlarged their sphere of operations in this 
country by opening establishments in the West End of London. 
It will be recalled that until~quite reeently the Scottish 
Panks confined their activities south of the Tweed to one 
oflice in the City of London. A few years ago, however, 
one of the banks whieh has retained its independence —The 
Roval Bank of Scotland —by not coming under the control 
of the ~ Big Five ” absorbed the well-known private business 








of Drummonds, and as a consequence obtained an office | 


and important interests in the Charing Cross district. A little 
later another of the ‘independent’ banks, namely the 
Commercial Bank of Seotland, opened offices in Kingsway, 
and now the Union Bank of Scotland, which is also among 
the * independents,” is about to open a branch in British 
Columbia House, Regent Street. under the charge of Mr. 
Robert Dick, at present one of the Joint Accountants of the 
City Office in Gornhill, 

* * m + 

Reeser Sitvres. 


Despite modifications of the restrictions of rubber output 
in territories in the Empire, and notwithstanding the talk 
of America acquiring huge tracts to develop her own rubber 
plantations, the setback in Rubber shares has not gone very far. 
Nor, indecd, was any important decline anticipated by those 
who have followed with attention the statistical position, 
for the one thing that seems to be reasonably certain is that 
even with a removal of restrictions the demands for rubber 
for some years to come are likely to outrun the supplies and, 
so far from the Companies showing a disposition to force up 
the price of rubber, the aim seems to be rather to maintain 
# fairly reasonable level of prices, but a level caleulated to 
vive shareholders in Rubber Companies « reasonable return 
on capital invested. Jt is true that during the past week 
the spot price of rubber has been rushed up by speculative 
operators, but holders of rubber shares for the most part are 
suflicienthy instructed to know that it is upon the price of 


forward sales that the earning power of the companies is 
based and for the most part it will be found that these forward 


prices, while good, are, of course, greatly below current 
equotations for stock rubber. Several new Rubber Companies 
have been formed during the past fow weeks and the shares 
have been quickly absorbed. while the prices of the older 
I : 1 

shares. after a temporary decline, have shown a harp upward 
tendency during the past few days. 

af 4 \\ | 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


ENGLISH, SCOTTISH AND 
AUSTRALIAN BANK. 








The thirty-third ordinary general meeting of the English, S Ottish 
and Australian Bank, Ltd., was held yesterday at 5 Gracechureh 
Street, E.C. 

Mr. Andrew Williamson, who presided, said that they had again 
experienced a very favourable year. At the time of their last annual 
meeting, the general immediate outlook was most encouraging, 
Their prosperity as a bank, was, of course, dependent on the 
welfare and prosperity of Australia as a whole, and the past year 
had been a good one and the outlook for the coming year was also 
favourable. The volume of both imports and exports during 
the year ended June 30th, 1925, had shown substantial expansion, 
During the last four years there had been a continuous rise in imports 
and last year had shown a very marked increase in both imports 
and exports, the exports being £4,000,000 in excess of the imports, 
The imports last year had not been all merchandise, but included 
£10,500,000 in gold. 

\ momentous step during the year which they as bankers warmly 
welcomed in the best interests of industry and commerce, as well 
as of finance, was the return of this country to the gold standard, 
That had actually improved the credit of the nation abroad enor. 
mously and steadied and improved the exchange position every. 
where. Since the commencement of the war the export of gold 
had been prohibited, but, now that it was again permitted and the 
temporary embargo on the issue of foreign loans had been r moved, 
the knowledge that foreign balances could at any time be withdrawn 
in that metal and shipped away if necessary had made the position 
of Lendon as the financial centre of the world again assured. The 
stabilising of exchanges and the fixing of prices in terms of gold 
should ultimately be an important factor in promoting the growth of 
trade and industries, and the increase of employment here, but, if 
that was to have full effect, the return to the gold standard must 
be accompanied by a return on the part of labour to efficient work, 
unhampered by uneconomic limitations and restrictions, 

On tho Chancellor of the Exchequer announcing in April the 
decision of the Imperial Government forthwith to return to a gold 
standard, the Commonwealth Government had simultane ously 
announced the return of Australia also to the gold standard. How 
sound was the argument of those who contended that the high rate of 
Overseas exchange was primarily due to the embargo on the free 
movement of gold, had been strikingly evidenced by the rapidity 
and extent of the reduction in the exchange rates on the return 
to the gold standard. 

Perhaps the most important cvent in its uliimate bearings that 
had occurred since the last meeting was the passage of the Treaty 


of Locarno. If nothing occurred to prevent the ratification of the 
Treaty by the Governments of the various signatories, a creat step 
would have been taken towards the removal of that distrust and 
suspicion and apprehension of war that had brooded like a night 
mare over a great part of Europe for years, and more than anything 
else hindered the revival of international trade and commerce. 
The profits for the year amounted to £1,355,328, against £1.304,455 
in the previous year, which was an increase on substantial increases 
in each of the two preceding years. An interim dividend of 5 per 


cent. had been paid in May last, and they now proposed the payment 
of a final dividend of 7} per cent., making 12) per cent. for the year 
freo of British income tax. An analysis of the accounts showed 
that the results of the working of the bank during the past year 
had been very gratifying. The business was being well 1 aintained 
and continued to progress im a satisfactory manner, 

Proceeding to deal with the most important industrics and 
Overseas trade of Australia during the past year, the chairman 
said that the increase in the exports of wool last year over those of the 
preceding year of some £7,000,000 was substantially Jess than 
expected, even though it exceeded all previous records. The im- 
provement in wool prices, following the sharp fall during the period 
under review, seemed to rest on solid foundations. An active 
demand, with good prices, was probable at the coming sales. 
The outlook, therefore, for Australian wool, was much brighter than 
it had been six months ago, and, indeed, was distinctly encouraging. 

He hoped that the Commonwealth Government would give serious 
consideration to the strong protest from manufacturers and shippers 
in this country with regard to the new Australian Tariff which had 
further raised the tariff wall against both cotton and woollen 
textiles. 

After dealing with the position as regarded wh at, butte r, frozea 
meat and metals, he concluded by expressing the hope that ons 
outcome of the General Election in Australia might be the 
re-establishment of harmonious relations between labour and 
capital, which were vital to the best interests of both and the 
veneral well-being of the community, and that they would hencefor' 
sce a Wholehearted repudiation of revolutionary extremists by 
parties in the Commonwealth and in all the States. 


Phe re port and accounts were unanimously adopte d, 18/11/25 
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78 ‘ ; traxtvan ; Tata la traxtia tied 
- joy ALLL LUO A Dn Ln i ahd alts ab ahs wh aie abi aia atts alt 


“ The Magic of Islam lel Ff 


NORTH AFRICAN MOTOR TOURS : LAIDLAW & LAIDLAW 
ALCERIA. TUNISIA. MOROCCO | : 19 Swallow Street, Piccadilly. 


FIGIG. WARGLA, TUGGURT, BISKRA, EL OUED, TOZEUR, j Reg) 00 Meee Need Tere Tee Wee ats Teed eae Tey Teed Tee ea Tae Ter Tea See es Te a Te ea 
LAGWAT, GHARDAIA, MARRAKESH RABAT, FEZ, TUNIS, 
‘BONA, CONSTANTINE, BOU SAADA, TIMGAD. DJEMILA. 
CARTHAGE, _MEKNES BENI ABBES, IGLI, THE HOGGAR 
fad by @ ce n¢ . he Ir 


— ia swf | Leasehold or 
LONDON 10 ALGIERS IN TWO DAYS pj 
Freehold property 
bought. 
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¢ FRENCH LINE 


| O54 
_ COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUEL? |): 












22, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 





s Houses, Flats and 
c Shops wanted. 





° Genuine clients s 
Gez| | waiting. ; 





Write as above or ’phone 


REGENT 7166-7177. 





























is robbed of 
an terrors if you use 


strol 
G stro 
MOTOR OIL 











ONE GOOD 
TURN JUST 
MEANS ANOTHER 


~ {NLESS YOU 
SINE ESS 


START ON — 


, PRATTS 


IN THE CHILLY WEATHER | 





Uniform everywhere 
Reliable always 





Cc. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD., 








CororoecoeroeeCceelUcrOrlCUCmOlCUmm 





Wakefield House, Cheapside, Londen, E.C. 2. 
a, 
SANC SCOR 
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La Corona 


Half-a-Corona 


A Liqueur in Havana Cigars. 


Jedeeseeeecaunest 


To offer a La Corona 
Half-a-Corona is to pay 
a compliment to the cul- 
tivated palate of your 
guest. 


TITITITITITITITI III rir 


TTT Irrrrrrrrrr 


Of all high-class 
tobacconists, 112/6 
per box of 100, and 
29/6 per box of 25. 


IVholesale and 
Export only. 


Melbourae, Hart & Co 
London EC, 


TTTTITITIT LLL 


Actual 
Size. 


T1111. 

















A WELL-WARMED 
HOUSE. 


Your entire home can 
be delightfully warmed 
without pipes or radiators, 


The Onepipe Heater floods the whole house from 
ground floor to attic with the genial temperature 
of June. 


Winter. 
no disfigurement to the house, at a cost 
£120 to £140. Suitable 
buildings of every size and description. Burns 
Coke or Anthracite. Stoking only twice daily. 
Many hundreds of installations in the United 
Kingdom. A heater operating in a private 
residence in London can be seen by appointment. 


of 


approximately for 


Write or call for Booklet 
and list of Installations. 


International ONEPIPE HEATER, Limited, 
11 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


Telephones: Victoria 4383 and 824, 


very room, passage, landing and stair- | 
case is uniformly heated from beginning to end of | 
Installed complete in a few days with | 


nn," 


ee 





An 
appearance of any room, great or small. From one 
section you can start now to build a bookcase to suit 
any future requirements. Each section is joined 
neatly and rigidly by practically invisible joints, 
As shown at Wembley, Ideal Homes and other 
Exhibitions. 


Oxford Sectional Bookcase will enhance the 








VALE ested 


Send to-day for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 
Free and Post Paid. 


5 Wm. BAKER & Co., Ltd. 




















leila (Dept. 10), 
LIBRARY 
Tri} + SPeciAuisTs, OXFORD. 
% London Agents: Duian & Co., Ltd., 
jiu Booksellers, 34-36 Margaret Street, 
4 Cavendish Square, W. 1. 

















SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


(Established 1837) 


Funds £18,250,000 


POLICY under the Distinctive 
System of this Institution is 
peculiarly adapted for covering the 


increase in Death Duties. 


An Explanatory Leaflet will be sent on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 3 Lombard St., E.C.3; 17 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 








FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS. 

This Week’s Special Bargain. 
“GOLDEN GOBLET” CHAMPAGNE 
America Cuvee. 

1914 Extra Dry. In Perfect Condition. 

Per 96 /- Dozen. 
UNPRECEDENTED BARGAIN. 
Write for “ PINK LIST.” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines 
and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square 


LONDON. 
Please quote “ S.” 








| 
| 
| 
| 








‘Spectator’ Competition 
NOVEMBER 21, 1925 





Cometitors must cut out and enclose this coupon. 


(See page 99° 
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use the best ink—** Swan ‘ 


Happy Christmas Gifts 


A “ Swan”’ Pen is truly a happy gift, 


for it is a helper and companion for many 
years. Its beauty appeals to all tastes. 
The numerous styles and designs will 
enable you to choose a “ Swan” for 
almost anyone on your list—confident 
that your gift will be fully appreciated. 
For ladies we recommend the slender 
pens, dainty for the hand and handbag. 
Gentlemen prefer the larger pens—the 
increased ink capacities will meet their 
every requirement. 


—Post early to friends abroad! 

A specimen of handwriting is sufficient to 

assist in the choice of a nib, which, if 

found unsuitable, may be exchanged 
after presentation. 


SOLD BY Size 192 = 
STATIONERS vr 
AND with 18ct. rolled 
JEWELLERS ae 1 ee 
Self-filling “ Swans” ee from 15/- 


Other “ Swans gia ong ~ 10/6 


CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
Masie, Topp & Co., Ltp., Swan House, 
133 & 135 Oxford St., London, W. 1. 
Branches: 79 High Holborn, W.C. 1; 97 
Cheapside, E.C.2, and at 3 Exchange 
Street, Manchester; Paris, Brussels, 
Zurich, Barcelona, Sydney and Cape 
Town. 































“wa Size 2C, 
Self-filling 
* Swan” 
covered with 
Sterling Silver. 


40/- 


“@EE Eternal Swan™ 
18ct. rolled gold 
bands and clip. 
WE Size 230C. No. 444 27/6 
Self-filling 446 30/- 
* Swan" 448 35/= 
18ct. rolled gold 
bands and clip. 
23/6 


Presentation Set: Self-filling “ Swan and “ Fyne- 
Poynt” Pencil, both covered with 18ct. rolled gold 
and fitted with rings. GO/= 


fae ee ye 
5 . 


F = 5s 
=< wale tone ache 
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CANADIAG “ae F a 











“? SPANS THE WORLD 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 
































When in Canada stay at 
Canadian Pacific Hotels 





For fares, sailings, etc., apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 ) 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 |) LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 











For England— 
For the World. 


HUNDRED YEARS ago 


translation of the New 


FOUR 
William Tindale’s 
Testament was in the press. 


} 
This was the first part of the Bible | 
ever printed in English. 


William Tindale’s work made it 
possible to bring the Book of books to 
every English hearth—its truth home to 
every English heart. 


All who speak our tongue owe him an 
inealculable debt. 


Even after all the changes that have 
been made in the translation, our New 
Testament remains substantially as 
Tindale gave it to England four hundred 
years ago. 

What Tindale did for the English- 
speaking peoples, the Bible Society is 
doing for the world. 





Will you help it now ? 


GIFTS MAY BE SENT TO THE SECRETARIES, 
BRITISH AND FOREICN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
116 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 4. | 
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Z seeeeaRBeNeNanarunsntetstaet 


NEW YORK 
SOUTH AMERICA 
: CANADA 
x 
= 





REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 
TOURS ROUND SOUTH 


. ‘THE ROYAL MAIL os PACIFIC LINES 


: 
AM! RICA, Me 
: 


cj ATLANT NSA = BOORE MT £ & AMERICA HOUSE. KSPUR STOIeT, SW 
iad ak 2APOO. ss 
aizo ar ain “et ESTiR, GLASGOW w 30 iurrea Ps 
7 
SESAME SASS, sialaiataiaiababalaiditiiae 





eA RETH USA” 


AINING SHIP & THE SHAFTESRURY 
as HOMES. 


URGENTLY £11,000 


seutiuake 0 4 tl, Tilt!’ PRINCE? OF WALES. 
10,000 Boys have hbecn sent to Moyai Navy and 
Mercantile Marine. 
$,009 Boys tave been trained fer Civil Employment 
and many hundreds inave been emigrated to the 





British Dominions. 

re 
TUCIR MAJES — te 
c. L. MAL.D!.S 
a 


Jenut 


i a 
on Th CLAYTON. 


“KE YG AND QUEEN. 
tae 
L a. Mt A. 


“tow ‘SON 1s Di vit. 1 five 
Ww. ORIsrow W oi ah N Pe HENRY G. COPRLAND 
The Shaftesbury Homes & ‘Arethusa’ TrainingShip 
| 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR 1 IONEL FIALSEYV says: “ Ihave neve 
the ‘ Aveihwean’? excelicd.” 


oe ame. 




















To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 2!/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sons Ltd., 
112 Guilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid 


cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name. 
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N°3 N°3 
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"3 Virginia Cigarettes Nog 
No3 N°3 





N° These Cigarettes are made by the most modern N'S 
NS machinery in a Model Factory under ideal conditions. aa 
7 The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot N° 
N03 be beaten. No, 
NOS IN PACKETS N°3 
N°3 D. N3 
fe 10 io 8° 20 tw 1/4 N 
a WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS. 193 
: 0 
N°%S Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- oa 


N%S 
N°3 N"3 
"3 N°3 NOS NOS N°S NES NOS NOS NB N°3N°S N23 N°S NOS N° N°S NVS N°S NS N°G N°S N&B NOS N83 NS N%S 





IRON £4.07 Pi the land 


RAILING, GATES, &. ; . 
Leeds dddddddddddddddedddddd? dd? of majestic beauty 





The indescribable fascination of Egypt; the 
awe-inspiring grandeur of its ancient tombs 
| and monuments; the architectural magnificence 
\ of its colossal edifices; forturate are you if 
AL the future holds your “ first-thrill"’ of this 

- 3 experience. 

























































































, a16 ved g ; ia 

st Dw ies Lorca Pl alata kernsaa ce Mpa. iasWilone ne 

saa Here, then, is splendour awaiting your eyes— 

TENNIS FENCING ate ta and close at hand. For fast and splendidly 

YT a nf: equipped steamers bring the Land of the Sun 
| very near. 


EGYPT IS ONLY 5 DAYS FROM LONDON. 


, The best months in which to visit Egypt are 

November and December, when the climate is 

I ideal, and special cheap facilities for visiting 
Luxor and Assuan are available. 


ABT eating 1. same 
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ne : Particulars of fares, tariffs, etc., of 
all principal Travel Bureaux and 
Tourists Agencies. 

Write for “ EQ3 spt and tha 
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CATALOGUE FREE, 


AYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, 


WCLVERHAMPTON. LTD. 
And 139 & 141 Cannon St., London, E.C, 4. 
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| Prepaid Classified Advertisements, 





| nch CIGARS 
Havana's Best 


Produced under the personal supervision 
of the Proprietors. in one of the oldest 













a offer 


established Havana Factories now - Poh ges 
remaining in private hands,Puneh wot al your taste. 
Cigars are prepared from artd a delicate compl 

; Zo his palate 


the finest matenals by 


highly PUNCH DINORES 


the most 


skilled eigar makers one of the thirtyone 

—. PUNCH sizes 
: * PER 

mild oP SUTAINABLE FROM AEG oF" "SO 


PUNCH CIGARS 


Export Enquiries, Melbournetlart & Co London E C2. 











Se ee 









INVALIDS ¢ seAGED. 


Benger’s Food gives digestive rest with full nourish- 
ment, aud doctors agree that this in itself is one of 





Prices: 14; 23; 4-; 86 





Set eK a eee 


t 








SAVING IN_INCOME_TAX. 


, 


It is pdssible to recover 23% of your 

income by way of Rebate of Income 

Tax if your life is adequately and 
suitably insured. 








Vrite for particulars, giving date of birth. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


All Ciasses of Insurance Business transacted. 








RE ee A 


LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 
UR collection contains every style, from the 


O plain linen initial to the finest lace-trimmed 
handkerchiefs. 

A full detailed description, with prices, can he seen in 
our Handkerchiet List Ne. 40P, which will be sent post 


iree, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 


Linen Manufacturers, 


BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND. 











THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL 


Begs for £10,000 for Reconstruction to SET US UP. 

rescued trained, free of charge, 15,000 Girls, 

: MAY WE GO ON? 

- On January 12 one “ Spectator” Reader gave us £125. 

DO VLEASE SEND A (EQUE NOW FO “THE WARDEN,” 
MAG DALEN HOSPITAL, STREATHAM, S.W. 2 


after Seventy Yeur 
8 1758 


nce we have and 











Sold everywhere @& VW 2’ & 46 





RATES. 

Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. oe +» Four Shillings 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. Two Shillings 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. - 


Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 

1 line—2s. per line. Each ruled line, or white space cyuivalent to a 

line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers send 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 7) words, 


Classified Advertisements ean be displayed and are charged according 
to space at the rate of £1 2s. Od. per inch, 
Files are available at “ The Spectator” 
who order less than 
Series Discounts as follows :— 
6 insertions 2}% ; 13 insertions 
26 insertions 74°; 52 insertions 10%, 
To ensure inserlion, remiltance covering cost of the advertisement 
must be sent in all cases with the order. 


Office for inspection by advertisers 
70 words, 


RO/ . 
0%; 





Instructions should be addressed to— 

PREPAID CLASSLF LED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT, 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 

London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 


— 





Sor Sale and Go Wet. 
pus COUNTRY LIFE. 


Do you cherish any thought of living farther afield and away from London's 
Suburban Streets ? The desire can be met, to greatest possible advantage, either 
as to house or site in the open and unspoiled country, and at one-half of local site 
values! Excellent golf close at hand and access to City practically equal to that 
of the suburbs. Write to-day for illustrated booklet and particulars of our Estates 
at Sevenoaks, Leatherhead and elsewhere 

PERCY HARVEY ESTATES, LTD 

Moorgate Station Chambers, E.4 

_" SALE, Home Counties, High-class Prep. School, about 

40 boarders, good premises and grounds. Capital re £4,000. Principals 

only dealt with the Spectator, 13 ¥ (arden, 
London, W.C. 2 

We serene - SUPER - MARE for Health and Happiness 

/ St PERLOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful and health - tindings (sea and 

: self-contained, well decorated, every modern and iitary convenience, 





Dept. §, 
jiired 
wk Str 





ress Box 1316, Covent 





hind views 











Rentals (inclusive) £85 to L150 yearly so Pp itis ixtit Write for 

oleae A A Re Tl EE 

\ J INCHESTER-ON-HILL. Small detached house to let 
/ furnished Write Chiswell Lodge, Worcester Park, Sur 
Appointments, &c.. Wacant and Wanted. 

\ AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD There are _ three 

ak Vacancies for Choristers. Lducation in College School. n Friday, 

December 1th. r details write Rev. DEAN OF DIVINITY 


f & JOURNAL OF CAREERS always gives help in the 

problem of choosing an occupation. It is wide in scope. well-informed, practical 

and interesting. —1s. a copy from 61 Conduit Street, London, W. 1 

$e AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING.—A_ book in 
J which over 100 professions for girls are described, 

training Price, 2s. Gd.: post free, 2s. 9d.--WOMEN’S 

LISHING CO., LTD., 54 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1 


Rectures, Scholarships, &c. 
[J NiveRsity OF LONDON, 


ym as to 


PUL- 


with all informati 


EMVLOYMENT 











A Lecture on “ L’ Exotosme dans la litterature frangaise moder will be given 
(in French) by Professor FERNAND BALDENSPERGER f Par it KING'S 
| COLLEGE (Strand, W.C. 2) on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER ) 1925, ab 
5.30 pam The Chair will be taken by Professor Denis Saurat, D I of Bordeaux 
University : Director of the Institut Frangais, Londo ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET 
The Creighton Lecture entitled “ Bentham as Political Invent will be given 
| by Professor GRAHAM WALLAS, M.A., Litt.D. (merit Prof of Political 
| Science in the University) at KING'S COLLEGE (Strand, Wut 1 MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 30th, 1925, at 5.50 p.m The Chair will t ta i by D Ernest 
| Barker, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D... Principal of King’s College ADMISSION FREE, 
BY TICKET to be obtained trom the Registrar, King’s Colle Strand. W.C. 2 





EDWIN DELLER, Aca Revistra 


LONDON, 


COLLEGE, 


















Q EREN'S 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALENANDRA 
Visitor rHE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A 

The College provides for Courses of Leciures for Advanced Stu , sa 
GENERAL EDUCATION for Younger Girls 

iiv the recent extension of the Ccllege buildin ' ] 1 for 
the teaching of SCIENCE In addition to preparation for ot Publi iminations 
students may now be prepared for the PRE-MEDICAL EXAMINATION of the 
CONJOINT BOARD in CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS 

A one-vear’s training in HOUSEWIPERY and HO KHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
gnd one in SLCRKETARIAL TRAINING are also ot ! 

To all RESIDENT STUDENTS taking these and othe sy 1 ¢ = ample 
opportunity i viven for Visiting places of interest in Londe Fo | lars 0 
College, Preparatory School and Residence, apply to the Ward Miss ( LEWER, 
BA., 43-45 Harley Strect, W.1 

TNIVERSITY oO F LONDON. 

} Two Lectures on “ LAND WARFARE” will be given by Major-Gen ral 
Sic EDMUND IRONSIDE, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0. (Commandant; Staff ¢ lege, 
Camberley), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Strect wi. 1), on 
THURSDAYS, NOVEMBER 26th and DECEMBER Srd, 1925, at 5.30 po The 
Chair will be taken on November 26th by the Right Hon. Viscount ildane of 
Cloan, O.M., and on December 3rd by the Vice-Chancellor of t University (Prot. 
KE. A, Gardner, Litt.D.). ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKE1 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Kegistrat , 

LECTURE on Self-Activity and = Inter-Activity  m™ 

- Education will be given by Miss Thirza Wakley in the Church House, West 
minster, 6.30 p.m., 23rd Nov., T. Perey Nunn, Esqy., D.Sc., Professor o! Educatoa, 


London University, in the Chair. 
Admission by ticket only (2s. 6d.) 
Welsh Newton, Monmouth. 


obtainable from THE SECRETARY, The Qua, 
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Se 
\HEOSOPHICAL. —Sunday evening meeting at 7 p.m., Kensing- WwW ENTWORTH. 
° | ton Town Hali, High Street, Kensington. Nov. ~2nd.—‘‘ Man’s Life in the Lot RNE MOUTH COLLEG TATE s¢ moO. FOR GIRLS, 
iia Three Worlds.” 1. Building the Bodies, Nov. 29th. 2, ‘self and Discovery.” iirman: Rey. J. D. JONES, M.A., 
Mrs. A. Gardner, B.A. Admission Free. Museum 3372. : pal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
1s nn 2 oe The School stands in its own grounds of 10 aer s, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
oe NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, | Batranc ~ cholarshlpe. PAT. « Wentworth * 
Be Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teachers’ Training rit simon Sass *~ "RINCIPAL, Wentworth,’ College Road, Bournemouth. 
(Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Giymnasties and Massage, eee mom Lulces is. hools, Ltd. : 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming inatonny. . . * ~ i 
Hygiene, Physiology, &c. Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application. H. ¥ GHFi spn D, 
oo “ z é Se ae eee OXHEY LANE, haf Stagg dD, 
{ ROEBE L EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR - Principal—Miss Wall } ;, . 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 38.W. 15. Residential School for Girls. _ cle: * * Watford 616. 
INSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14, aeons - > ‘ ao 
— and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. Hon. ‘ireasurer: TL NCHESTER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS; 
Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grants 
from the Board of Educ vation apply to the Principal, Miss kK. E. LAWRENCE, BOARDING HOUSE SC HOL ARSHIP VALUES £50 A YEAR. 
= ———— rene The Annual Examination for the above wi held on ~ h 10th, 11th and 12th, 
1926, at the School, for entrance in the following Septe i All particulars and a 
Bons Schools and Colleges. eee hee aa ee LISTIKESS, ’ Tentries ‘cannot 
ent 1 ‘ " . om bined Sere TT aaoaiisiaieianl “aciaietac ee a ES ae et 
A U AT AUT I CA L 7s BRE RE SB Gs OUR NE MOU TH: KNO! s4E HALL.—Home Boarding School 
———_ - tor Girls Modern Education. Near pinesandsea, Splendid health record. 
THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, —Pri —Princhy il, Miss F AIRBROTHE R. 
H.M.S. ‘ WORCESTER,’ OFF rag nag oes E, KENT, —_~—— — 
for the education of boys to beco QECRE TAR tL. ‘L TR: AD NING.— -The We men’s Institute, 70 Vic- 
T. OFFICERS IN rH BE :RCHANT SERVICE, toria Street, S.W.1. Tel. Vict. £968. Year's course 50 guincas Shorthand 
Age limit 11 to 16 years. oderate terms. pewriting, Book-keeping, Committ vorl lin idexing ang 
Soecial Scheme of eutry an Cadets BU, Typ writing, Book-keeping, Commit N rk, Fi , Indexiag. Languages s extra, 
acancies for next term. — -— 
sa Illustrated prospectus from 
SECRETARY, T.N.T.C. (N.), 72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 8. Pribate Guitior t, . 
————_ oie eo ‘ 
— halal SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. OHN DUXBURYS ELOCUTION SCHOOL 
eeaianees ey) HARRY DUXBURY—Expression, ete. HARK o \) HORTON—Voice, ete, 
An Examination will be held during the first week in July, 1926, for the awarding | apply SECKI TARY, “a We yburn Square : le idon 1. Tel ‘s Mascum 3 ir 
n's of One Scholarship, value £100, and Six Scholarships value £60 ‘downw: OE UT 1 dense me —onecans . Cs sees, 
her to boys under 14 on June Ist, 1926. Boys under 15 on the same date may compete ALOCUT ON.. —Mr. CH AR ES Ss OUR 1 
‘ite for one of the Schoiarships, but a higher standard of work will be expected. } L whi i a M } ot Le L shes Sie SE om R Bs il forward 
nat For _partict ulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 4 eae SEQUENCE OF IDEAS, } xT j uP ORE my AL ING. mars 
tea — stineuiinaiteiadlina: A a P tes INCE ; ‘EAKING, oa 
ace ‘ ree . ‘ } Voice Strengthening _Reciting; Breathin 1 strand, W.C. 2. Gerr: rd 6697). 
ARROW HEDGES SCHOOL, CARSHALTON.— Beautiful | — a wrath 
and Healthy situation on Surrey Hills. Sons of Professional Men. YANDIDATES pre pare ad : Oxford for the E ntrance Examina- 
-~ Surrounded 150 acres, Mlustrated prospectus. Apply Secretary. |X ti it Oxford and Cambrid nd the First Publi Exan ination. 135 
ut ee eee a SPELT : a sucecsses 1921-1924.—Mr. BE. DANKS, Private ‘futor, 37 Cornmarket Street, Oxford. 
als = | OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), | =— -RUYMAN c ¥ > Bovs as Board 99 
ay, containing in « concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets A C LAN can rece ive a few youns poy? ae Soar CTs. 
age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, I nt ehar it Ces ! It lividual tea Good groundwork assured, 
sex ea, with instructions as to how to apply, c., and a fullillustrated description | Bracing : 4 nit K W. Pi N. | enhurst, Aldwick, Bognor, 
: of life at the College.—GLEV ES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), ‘ Royal Navy Howe,” | —————————— a SS 
n #1 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
“ a ———— Scholastic Agencies 
for a DON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. — — 
oa ! lalified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fins Y'CHUOLS FOR B OY AND GIRLS, 
eb ling Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, Ac. Ss TUTORS for ARMY and as EXAMS 
thal. Cricket, Athletics, swimming. Boating, O:T.C. Feea’ 20s, Entranes CLERGY RECEIVING DELICAI ES OR RACK WAKD BOYS FOR 
~ Scuatarshipa March Apply V Ww. A GRUNDY, M.A., Head- Master it SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. _ saint 
vs EE i en : eae Rs Meesrs, J. .& J. PATON, having an uy late knowledge of the Best Schools and 
‘T, COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, RATHIFARNHAM, CO- | Tuters in this COUNTRY and the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
oe he DUBLIN PAKENIS by wo # (free charze) pt tugs Jrustworthy Information, 
= sLIN. rhe of the mu 4 tt ti and r a ci {ces shou!ld be given. 
- - S & di. PRION itonal Agents, 145 ¢ i rect, London, E.O. 4. 
” PUBLIC SCHOOL, SISTER FOUNDATION OF RADLEY COLLUGE, — : - SD 
* iat Ci OULS AN D su © 8 eS, 
16 Feos, £100 per annum. TEntrance Scholarships and reduced fees to sons of Clerzy, ™) : ate ares Pe rats Re eeee bi 
al Church of 1 nd. Preperation for the Universities and Services. Unrivalk will ® eigen per gs to parent r-tiay res a Rpsive kind po yeas ea 
situati ) un Mountains, 6 miles from Kingstown Harbour age é a rr anve « es y : 
in See ialiasieiicndaad : d.casrs, TRUMAN © KNIGI Y D., 
“ =. STANDARD REFERENCE BOOKS AND DIREC. | 61 CONDUIT SIREET, LONDON, W.1 
TORIES O} SECONDAK Y EDUCATION.—Public Schoola Year cok, “Fetey hi was Gervard <" 
— ls’ School Year Look (just ready), Directory of Women ‘Teachers, Schoolmasters’ |p, jroyen ° FS iOULS ’ tha ost complete guide to Seherls 
“1 Year r Look All Liooksellers: or ¥.1.9P.. $1 Aiuser um Stre ‘et, Lon jon, W a. I : adie sip or ie Ce ; post ? = esttenm, 
Ben \RSDEN PRIVATE SCHOOL, ‘BEARS SDEN, ‘DUMBAR- 2S [Ck ABOUT SCHOOLS, 
i TONSHIR E.—Vacancies for boarders, 3-10 years; entire charge also for | £ HOME or cn the CONTINENT, and TUTORS ESTALDLISHMENTS, 
* 1 s, boys or girls. Children given every attention, especially for DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
health and happiness. School and house newly built. Neicrences exchanged.-- 2 given free of charge by 
a Mrs. SVENCERK PONSFORD, Misshs, GALDITAS fuk! NG & CO 
3 = _ —— £6 fac street, London, W. 1. Tel one: Regen: 5878. 
ib TOVER COLLEGE.—A Scholarship of £100 a year is avai ilable nal Agents. Tatablished 1878 
x for tl : Old Dovorian killed or incapacitated in the War in | Measre. Calbtitas, 1 pe eg yey y acquainted with nearly all School 
“y HEAD-MASTEL } Trincipa.s in th niry ihey wil! also Le 4 = | information about 
— satan a | estabils ents 4 nga urse of training in Dom y, Secretaria! Work, 
2 Se a oe as ie Fa ne a oil Ca Agriculture anil Hort iit 
NO CHARGE “WHATEVE “KR Is MADE TO PARENTS. 


: Girls’ Schools and Colleges —— ——— a 












































‘ 
' WW ouwar D SCHOOL FOR  GIRLS—CHURCH OF - Fortign. 
ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL, Provost: ‘lhe Re Prebendar Talbot “ m > nc ian 
SCHOOL OF S. MARY and 8. ANNE, ABLOTS BROMLEY, STAFFORD. Head- { R EN C Hu 
é mistress; Miss Rice, M.A., Oxon. Fees: Girls entering over 15, £155 a year: Girls -———_—— 
entering und 15, £120 a year Reductions for the clergy and good Exhil itions To meet the demand of parents seeking a comfortable HOME in which thet - ons 
For particulars apply to the Head mistress. may, following upon their public sehool education, reccive the best TUITION in 
-— —_ —--- ——-——- Oo — —-—. the FRENCH LANGUAGE, Mr. Watney, an cx-public school man, born in France, 
: ANSI yw NE HOU SE. sw ANAGE, B OAR DING SCHOOL | has founded an institution 50 miles from Paris on the best public school and university 
FOR Gir Ls transferred om ams stead. Principal, Miss CONDER, lines Por this purpose tl Chat a Ge Boulains, situat 1 in the beautiful region of 
Classical Trip ‘ ibrid M.A Du b Ticrough education on modern lines } the Forest of Fontainebleau, with 600 act of magnificent shooting land, has been 
Pupils yw pared fot uv anced examinations and for the Universities ii re yuired, | *¢quire 1. Here, under ides! conditions, eandidates receive the best instruction 
Beauti il situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net ball, Tennis Bathing. | in French from highly qualified French professor Minimum course three months. 
Ea bly examinations and progreas reported. Only french spoken (compulsory). 
’ wal ’ ‘ Ridin, tennis, golf, ete., el Open only to public schoo! and university men. 
L! INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIR L&, | Insti is hi I F | by the authori‘ of the Universities of both 
} HINDHEAD, SURREY. | 
4 Bracing climate. Good education. ty t W. 8. WATNEY, Chateau de Boulains, Valence-en-Brie (S. et M.) 
’ Head-Mistress t Miss I. 3. BATCHELOR (Oxf ui ms. Sch.). a oea “on ee 
—— es sptbemsssians saucers ot a YW ITZERLAND, LAUSANNE-LUTRY, CHATEAU BIEN- 
: I. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. Boarding School for Girls | S)) VENUE.—FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GURLS. Special study of French. 
the Lake District Principal —Mins WHEELER Modern languages, Art, Literature, Domest Science classes, 5 . Highest 
ial t for ministers’ and yor er daughters. Entire charce if de-ire L. referent es Principal. Miss Be RI FER. z meer from London ———$—$ $$ _$______—- 
V' T¢ OD ARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. WESTERN “DIV INION. Gours, &c. 
+ , Rev F. M. ETHERINGTON, Wrinzton, So eract. —_—_— - ee Witty ar senate 
s KATHY LIN} HEATHERTON PARK, STAUNTON ui Mie ss: : ‘ 4 
Miss i. M HAI YNELL. M.A. (Oxon.) Neos £150 girls over 14, £120. . j ) R I v A r E 5 0 ( f A L 0 URS. 
-—— omnes ‘ minenacieneninieayineinnnlinedttaaeemaibieien ae First-Class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 
U PHILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.| N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
OTTERDOWN HALL, WESTON-SUPER-MARE i January 16t1 WORLD TOUR, 5 months visiting CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, 
Ides tated Country and Seaside School Thorough education and happy | CHINA, JAPAN, CANADA. 
eee dee ee Ree ee ee: Se ee. eee January 22nd. EGYPT and the NILE, 50 days. 
It Y r 15 wishing to speciaLze in Music or Doinestic Sciences fiddling, > J 
hea-Bathing, Givi, and all outdoor one s. Thirteen acres. Escort: London, bir- March 23rd.— SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, 5 weeks. 
Wingham, Chester, Plymeuth, Jlustrated Prospectus from Principal, 109 Auckland Road, London, 5.H. 19, 
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Authors, @ppeturiting, &e 


Rex4ep MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 
Good Stories, &c., required. 
Bend stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London , 8.W. 1. 


I De Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 








to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, rea! training. 
klct free.—Regent Lnstitute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8. W. 1. 





ID FOR AUTHORS.—Well-known novelist and journalist 

(author of 25 books and regular contributor to leading magazines and reviews) 

would give expert advice and real help to literary aspirants. Manuscripts overhauled 
and criticised. Terms 10s.—Box 1741 Willings, 30 King Street, W.C. 2. 


2200 Cash for Novels, Short Stories, Poems. Full 
C particulars, post free. Stockwell, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 
Gongs, Music, Essays, Films, Plays also required. No reading fees. Lstablished 
898. 


T} RANSLATIONS (all languages) of Plays, Novels, Letters, 
_ Typewriting (all kinds), Fascimile letter-printing should be entrusted to 

MUSCOVY CO., 153 Fenchurch Strect, London, E.C. 3. Est. 1906. 

eee Se work promptly executed. Many 


“ best sellers" have been typed at this office, including Sinclair Lewis's — 











novel. FACSIMILE PRINTING. 
Abbey House, Westminster. 
ITERARY TYPEWRITING of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon Copy 3d. per 
1,000.—Miss NANCY McFARLANE (C.), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, 


Translations.—EVELYN DUNCAN, 





ee | 


Botel Pirectory. 








ONDON: Famed for comfort and excellent 
FLORENCE HOTEL, Stoves all bedneorau!® » Radiation 
19/20 LANCASTER GATE, = WINTER. Ti. FROM 
HYDE PARK, W.2. Breakfast, Luncheon. fea, uae 


Few yards Park and Kensington Gardens, Baths 





oa - d Tw be: <4 
aa Paddington “ork - Thane Gee te ed. “an = 
LPINE SPORTS LTD., HOTELS 


BEITIsH CLIENTELE, 


BEST SPortiInge ; 
MAI@A 4. lj SaenaEm. 


MALOJA PaLace. 


MURREN .. PaLacE HOTEL DES ALPES, EI 
and three others, » Suen, Roem, 
PONTRESINA .. SCHLOSS, Pakk, 
MORGINS .. eo» GRAND. 
WENGEN .. e. BELVEDERE. 
BERGU os -. KURHAUS. 
PLANS FROM SECRETARY 


beN ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, W.O. 1. 
|S ticles CONSTANCE, 


23 LANCASTER GATE. 
Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet corner, facing South. Within a stone’ 

of and overlooking Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, even wD ad 

nished on the lines of a Private House. Gas fires and telephones tn all bedrooms, 

Good food and good cooking. Own lock-up Garage. Lift. Terms from 8} guineas 

weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day. From 8s. 6d. a night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and 

Attendance). ‘Telephone: Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8083). 








WO! ENTIFIC, technical and medical MSS. carefully typed. From 

kK 1s. per 1,000 words Miss STEAR, 8 New Cavendish Strect, W. 1. 

i ig eg rae Ruth M. Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
St., Strand, W.C, 2. Gerrard 6179.—Near Hampstead and Bakerloo Tubes. 

ry YPEWRITING and Duplicating done at the shortest notice 
or Shorthand Typists, with or without Machines, sent out by the hour or day. 

Scerctaries supplied for Accountancy and Secretarial Work. Translations Undertaken. 

--REGINA BUREAU (Typing Department), 1 Thomas Strect, Grosvenor Square, 

W.1. Yelephone: Mayfair 7140 (38 lines). 

( 1O00D TYPEWRITING (neat, workmanlike, properly spaced, 
free from errors of punctuation, &c.) by experienced and educated statf. Ex- 

A trial will convince you—GUY JONES, 











ceptional Service. 


Competitive Prices. 
Raglan, Mon. 








Meek COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel)—ONLY Hotel 
adjoining 18-hole Golf Course ; magnificent sca-views every room; Excellent 
cuisine, chef ; clectric light; gas-fires in bedrooms. HLasy reach sea, shops, churches, 
Good safe bathing; shady garden. Good garages. Comfortable car for hire 
een A and winter seasons, Write for illustrated booklet. ‘Telephone: 189 
Sidmouth. 


RIGHTON.—THE KING'S HOTEL. Centre best part of 
Front. Reconstruction now complete. Hot and Cold water all bedrooms and all 
modern improvements. Own market garden and Poultry Farm. Telephone 215, 








LS gene ete most beautiful chine. Charming house in 


own grounds; on sea and golf-links; excellent cuisine; terms moderate, 
Apply Box 1515, The Spectator, 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 





For the Gable, Ke. 


HOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR. Ground with 
stones only. Cash with order, 3s. Sd. per 7 ib. carton, post free. Put up in 
strong cartons. —THE BREWHURST MILLING CO., Loxwood, Sussex. 
OULTRY.— Tender Harvest Fowls, 6s. 7s., 8s. pair; Boilers, 
6s. ; Fatted Geese, ss., 9s. each ; Turkeys, 14s. each, trussed. Delicious Butter, 
3 Ib. 7s. 3d. postawe paid.—Miss DEMPSEY, Poultry Farm, Rosscarbery, Cork. 














Miscellaneous. 


ALUABLE CHINA and Antiques of all kinds skilfully 
repaired. Lest work, rivetting rarely necessary. bric-a-brac Kepairs, 

62 Hatton Garden, EC. 1. 
}t AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
B. WARD, 67 Mortimer Street, 








from £2 2s. 


Specimens sent free.—HENK 
london. W. 1. 


ONDON, THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, 

4A Great Russell Street. Large and well-appointed Temperance Hotel. Bedroom, 

breakfast, and attendance, from &s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. Tele 
grams; “ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 





LLAN WATER HOTEL, Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire.— Excel- 


lent motoring centre for Trossachs,Rob Koy Country. Large Garden. Lawn Tennis, 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantagos of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift, 








| OURNEMOUTH: CRAG HALL.—Pte Hotel. Finest Pos, 
Tariff on application to Egertou Hine, Prop. Tel.: “ Cragged,"’ Bournemcuth 
"Phone; 209 B’mouth. 


i, INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
170 Inns and Hotcls managed by the People’s RKefreshmeat House 
Association, Lui. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 








A TTRACTIVE UNCOMMON PRODUCTIONS FOR 
DAZAARS, LIBERAL DISCOUNT. Artistic and quaint Hand-painted Suede 
writing pads, handkerchief cases, serviette rings, bookmarkers, etc., in assorted 
colours. Leautiful realistic artificial Flowers and real preserved Ferns. Highly 
artistic Bubble Glassware ; charmijz and exclusive designs. New, striking and skilful 
production in Pewter Pottery ; “*onderful metallic effect, resembling Pewter. Samples 
rent on approval. Full particulars upon application._-Write, call or ‘phone Victoria 
2395. VICTORIA ART LOUNGE, Dept, 25, 91 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 


WARNING.—Have your clothes TURNED. Saves buying 

new ones. Send your Overcoats, Suita, Costumes to the ACTUAL tallors 
-~-not middlemen. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Garments returned BEAUTIFULLY 
RE-TAILORED like new—Price List Free or send Garments for FREE estimate. 
--SUIT TURNING CO., LTD. (Dept. 6), 10 Duke Street, London, E.C, 3. Special- 
fats in ‘Turning since 1886. ‘Phone: Avenue 5721. 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.— Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not acce , parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or 

otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
S. CANN & CO.. 694 Markct Strect, Manchester. TFstd. 1850. 


USIC BY MAIL.—Everything in Music—Vocal, Instrumental, 
Educationa!—British and Forcign—Largest Stock in London.—MU RDUOHS, 
23 Princes Street, Oxford Circus, and 463 Oxford Street. W. 1. 


NOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 
Mandsome, novel, Hand-coloured Pottery, (ilassware, Trays. Certain 
success assured to purchasers of our Vases Bowls, Fernpots, Trays. Every piece 
HAND-COLOURED. Beautiful colourings. big profits. Customer writes: “ Pottery 
supplicd was much admired and sold out before anything else. 1f we had understood 
demand beforehand we should have been safe in having quite three times the amount.” 
Write for details — RAINBOW” POTTERY CO., Dept. “58,” Lindfield, Sussex, 


EURASTHENIA, ALCOHOLISM, Etc.—Individual Psycho- 
therapeutic and Electrical treatment in nursing home near London.—Apply 
Box 1308, the Spectator. 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London. W.C. 2 


RE you looking for quick, easy method of killing Cockroaches ? 
Blattis has cleared Homes, from the Palace to the Cottage, and will clear 

ours. Guaranteed. Tins 1s. 4d. 2s. 6d., 43. 6d., t free. sole Makers :— 
4OWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, or Chemists, BOOTS’ Branches, 
Stores. Larger Sizes for export, lower rates. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS 
Write for my New Catalogue of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS containing an 
unusually ccmprehensive list of BOOKS in most branches of Literature. All books 
io new condition as first published, but now offered at GREATLY REDUCED 
*RICES, Free on reques'. 





























H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 1, 


—— ————— ———— = —= 








PAYATITA aaa a aay av als 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


deals with reactions; one says “ black,’’ and 
you think of white; “smoke,” and you think 
of fire; “ books,” and you think of Bumpus. 
That is the genuine reaction, and Bumpus are 
doing everything in their power (which is con- 
siderable) to make such reactions prefitable to 
their clients. With their huge stock, competent 
staff, and good service they can get the very 
book that ycu want. 
Whenever you think of ‘‘ Books,’’ 
think of Bumpus 


Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Booklet 
J °o i 


J.& E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appoiniment to His Majcsty ths King 
*Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE 
By Rev. E. E. BRADFORD, D.D. (Oxon). 


Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. net. 








Although from the first Dr. Bradford's poems on Platonic friendship 
were favourably noticed by. the Tunes, Westminster Review, 
Atheneum, and Academy, it is only of late that he is appealing to & 
much wider public through his remarkable stories in ve! 
—— 
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: FOYLE’S SPECIAL OFFERS 


: - Mr. Murray’s List 
Casanova’s Memoirs 
ON MONTELY Passes General Literature 


have secured some Sets of the Limited and Numbered Edition, = - z - nem 
oh tg in twelve. volumes, printed for Subscribers only, published IDEALISM AND FOREIGN POLICY 
by the Casanov: a Society in "1922, at £19 10s. 4to boards, parchment 4 . : 

backs, hand-made paper. Translated into English by Arthur Machen. A Study of the Relations of Great Britain with France 
This edition is a literal reprint of the edition which has heen out of and Germany, 1860-1878 

print many years and very scarce. We offer these sets for £9 9s. R ‘pr ae glee pe 

cash, or £1 1s. down, followed by a few monthly payments. Send for By A. A. W. RAMSAY, M.A., Phil.D. 2QIs. net 
fall particulars and ee volume on approval, quoting Offer 4066, 


oss amie wrnasonceohonce | LAYMEN AND THE NEW 


: ARCHITECTURE 
- The Golden Hind _ nes 
; ; By MANNING ROBERTSON, A.R.1.B.A., F.R.A.S. 
A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE of Art and Letters. Edited by | ae : ‘a 
Clifford Bax and Austin ©. Spare. With 33 Illustrations. 12s. net 
The letterpress includes Essays and Poems by Aldous Huxley, W. H. 
Davies, Havelock Ellis, Edith Sitwell, and others. The illustrations 



































include Pen Drawings, Lithographs, Woodcuts, Linecuis, and Chalk = B : ~ } Pe l we 
Drawings. 1021 ap 11¢ a — 
The Complete Set in 8 parts, bound in 2 volumes. Boards. 


Published (bound) at £3 complete. Some sets offered, in brand j MEMORIES AND H¢ PES 


new condition, at 30s. complete. 
By the Hon. the Rev. EDWARD 
LY¥TTELTON, B.D. 
Illustrated. 16s. net 


. a THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM 

A Genealogical and Heraldic story, wi Hustrations of Crests, 4 B ‘NTE : 

&e. 19. 4 Edition. Published £6 Gs. net. ‘Sues poe ne otieaed (brand BOY D-¢ ‘A RPEN I ER (former!) Bishep of Ripon) 
3 © iage paid ire: itain. 

new) at £2 5s. Carriage paid in Great Britair ae By the Rev. H. D. A. MAJOR, D.D. 16s. net 


Any of above sent on approval. Quote Offer 466. 
= REMINISCENCES 





Burke’s Peerage, 
at a Bargain Price 











THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 
Foyles can supply it, including any book reviewe l, or mentioned, in j By the Hon. EMILY 
The Spectator. Over 1,250,000 volumes (second-hand and new) in | KINNAIRD 
stock, including many oom ands of books now out of print. Twenty oa : 
Departmen tal Ci atalogues issued. Outline requirements or interests | With Illustrations, 5s. net 





and suitable Catalogues will be sent free. Books sent on approval. 


THAT BOOK you DO NOT WANT! ret . 
Foyles will buy it-—a single volume up to a library. Expert valuers | " T heological 


sent any d nee 


—_—__—_—_ eee a | JESUS CHRIST IN HISTORY AND 
FOYLE’S BOOKI OVERS PAR. ADISE, | FAITH 


121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. | By the Right Rev. ARTHUR C. HEADLAM, D.D., Bishop 


‘Ban3a01 au of Gloucester. 6s. net 


CHRISTIANITY IN POLITICS 


























INDIGESTION AND CONSTIPATION | SUESTAMTS IN, rou 
} by the Rev. Hl. R. L. Siepparp. Ss. net 
| 99% of disease is caused by the retention of waste matter in 
. . we . "7 . | al —% T r Y rr , 7 . 
the intestinal tract. Therefore, to get rid of disease you must | THE NATION AND THE CHURCH 
expel the cause, and this can he done without Drugs, Pills or By BERTRAM POLLOCK, K.C.V.O., D.D., Bishop 
Potions of any sort. ‘To learn how to cure disease by a of Norwich. 5s. net 


perfectly Natura! and harmless method send six stamps for a 
copy of “ Colon Flushing.” Sporting : 
HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY MAGAZINE, | SEA WAKE AND JUNGLE TRAIL 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. By H. WARIN¢ = IN SMYTH, C.M.G., 
? Illustrations bv e uthor " 1et 
Specimen Magazine and complete 62 Illustrations by the Author, 16s. net 


GC 116 ro ralth B : Free. H ‘ al ‘ ~ t rr ’ . 7 
a ee ‘|| GAME TRAILS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
3y A. BRYAN WILLIAMS, B.A. 
With 59 Photographs by the Author. 2Is. net 
THE LIFE STORY OF A BADGER 
By J. C. TREGARTHEN 


Splendidly Illustrated from original plates. 6s. net. 


7/6 Novels 




















THE NEW BAKER BOOK 
FOR CHILDREN. 
THE LITTLE GIRL WHO 
CURTSIED TO THE OWL. 


























QUEEN’S FOLLY LITTLE — 
aon. | By Stanley Weyman. By Kathleen Norris, Author « 
Told by MARGARET BAKER. 2nd Impression. ¥ Rose of the Wor i 
With pictures on every page by MARY BAKER. THROUGH FLOOD AND Aa re engcios 
Authors of “ The Black Cats and The Tinker's Wife,” etc. FIRE , — N ogg ined 
io Be acKenna, Author of ty) Ellen) Glasgow, Author of 
Price 3/6 Net. | " Bi bed pe anther”? “The Miller of Old Chure 
— SS ‘nd Imp ace ete. 2nd Impression, 
This is a quaint little tale of two small children who made friends THE CRYSFAL CUP BEAU GESTE 
with the rabbits and squirrels and birds that lived in the wood. isn dicieaiie- Mibaandee ie 4h tie De Alcan. dachar 4 
The illustrations are in silhouette, and anything so charming and es Hack © na ate - ; Wages of Virtue.” 
lovable as the woodfolk and the little boy with his kitten it would 2nd Impression. | 13th Imps on, 
be hard to imagine. 
Published nie T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., | JOHN MURRAY, 50a Albemarle Street, W. |. 











30 New Bridge Street, London. 
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BLACKIE’S NEW BOOKS 


A Coloured Booklet, beautifully printed on Art paper, and with many Facsimile Pictures, 
containing full particulars of Gift Books, forwarded post free to any address. 


EVOLUTION IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN KNOWLEDGE 














xvi}-588 pp. 21s. net. A Collective Work Demy 8vo. 
COSMOGONY. By James H. Jeans,} BOTANY. By Freverick O. Bower,; MENTAL re eee _ By WIHILLIAM 
N.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. Sc.D., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. M’Dovcatt, M.B., 


PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. by 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE EARTH | ZOOLOGY. By Exnrsr W. Macerir,|” Eerperick Soppy, MA. ERS _ 


AS A PLANET. By Harop Jerrreys,| M.A. D.Sc. LL.D, PLRS. TIME AND SPACE. By Airerp A 
M.A., D.Sc. : : Ross, Sc.D., D.Sc. Ph.D. F.RS.  * 

2 PHYSIOLOGY. By M. S. Demerey, i he a gy cl Me ty 
GEOLOGY. By Witiiam W. Warts,| MLA. M.D. PRS. ares Lit DEB x a 
Se.D., LL.D., M.Se, F.R.S. ANTHROPOLOGY. By G. Extior| THE RELIGIOUS EFFECT OF THE 


BIOLOGY. By Conwy Liovp Morcan,| Saru, M.A. LittD, MLD, F.R.C.P,| IDEA OF EVOLUTION. By the Rey 


























D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. F.R.S. James M. Witson, D.D., F.G.S 
“Tt is a most valuable book. ... It would hardly be possible to have a more comprehensive or more compressed 
survey.’---S pectator. 

SCIENTIFIC METHOD THE LiTERATURE OF THE HIGHLANDS 
Its Philosophical Basis and its Mode of Application. By F. W. By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., D.Se., LL.D. New and 
WESTAWAY. Third Edition, revised! and extended. 10s. 6d. net. Extended Edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth extra. 10s. net, . 

ARCENT MAN Et SeesAn CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS LORE 
By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, Author of * Egyptian Myth and 
Legend,” “ Myths of Crete and Pre-Hellenic E urope. With Fore- By T. G. CRIPPEN. Fully illustrated, demy Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 
word by G. Extniot Saitu, FLRLS With 16 full-page plates and A fascinating study of Christmas folk lor e, legend, and history, 
other illustrations, Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. its observances in ancient and madern times ‘throughout the world, 

Described hy WALTER JERROLD, Each book with 12 full-page illustrations in Colour by FE. W. Hasucucsr, RBA. 

THE HEART OF LONDON IN LONDON’S BY-WAYS 


THROUGH LONDON’S HIGHWAYS RAMBLES IN GREATER LONDON 
Price 2s. 6d. net cach. 


THE CASKET LIBRARY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


unique Library of English Prose and Poetry, beautifully produced, small crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, in artistic wrappers 
2s. 6d. net per volume. 
ENGLISH SATIRES. Collected an’ edited by Orrpianr Suraton, M.A, ENGLISH TALES IN VERSE, Collected and edited by C. IL 
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ENGLISH Pasrensss. Collected and edited by Epmenp K. Herrorp, Litt.) 
Cuamecns, CB, B.A. D.Litt. ENGLISH ESSAYS. Collected and edited by T. TH. Lornan, M.A. 
ENGLISH LYRIC POETRY (1500-1700). Collected and edited by LETTERS OF GREAT yy we Collected and edited by the Rev. 
Freperic Ives CAaRrrenter. Heprey V. Tayror, B.A., 





BLACKIE’S NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Beautifully Illustrated. Charming Bindings. Artistic Coloured Wrappers. 


MY OWN SCHOOLDAYS WIRELESS CONSTRUCTION 


By ANGELA BRAZIL : SE coe ae 
With a Portrait and other Illustrations. 6s. net. By J. LAWRENCE PRITCHARD and E. W. HOBBS 





In offering the public this happy little autobiography, Miss Brazil Fully Illustrated. 6s. net. 
yields to the urgent demand of numerous readers who regard her as A very (ully illustrated book explaining with the utmost lucidity 
net only a favourite authoress, but as a friend in the truest sense of how to construct everything needed for Wireless. 
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Two New School Stories by EVELYN SMITH 
VAL FORREST IN THE FIFTH SEPTIMA AT SCHOOL 








Hiustrated by J. DEWAR MILLS, Ss. net. Illustrated by Hl. COLLER. 3s. 6d. net. 
By Mrs. E. E. COWPER By Lv.-Cotonet F. S. BRERETON 
THE GIRL FROM THE NORTH-WEST: The Story of a Canadian COLIN THE SCOUT. ge by Cyrit Hottoway. 5s. net 
Girl in England. Illustrated by H. Cotes. 6s. net by PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 
ty RICHARD BIRD THE BUCCANEERS OF BOYA: "A Tale of To- Day 
TROUBLE AT WYNDHAM Illustrated by W. Ratnry, RI, 6s. net 
Illustrated by Frank Gitirrr, R.T. 6s. net EAST IN THE “ GOLDEN GAIN”: A Tale of Steam 
aes oe — GO, and Other School Stories Illustrated by R. F, Hitper 5s. net 
ed by Tuomas Henry Ss. net By ARTHUR 0. COOKE 
BEN’S ADVENTURE. Illusirated by Leo Bates 6s, net 


ty BESSIE MARCHANT 


HER OWN KIN: A Tale of Flood and Fortune By M. C. REYNOLDS 
i 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF MR. FRANCIS 


trated by W. E. WientMan Ss. net test by Jor aed net 
Ry WALTER C. RHOADES Illustrated by Je ‘<> baaee AE aaa Ss. 1 
bag eee poy. Ante Story Ss. net | PEN, POLLY, AND THEIR BROTHERS 
“ . : Illustrated by Norman Svutciirrt 2s. 6d. net 
ALFRED JUDD By SIBYL B. OWSLEY 


DERRY OF DUNN'S HOUSE: A School Story THE GUIDES OF NORTH CLIFF 
Hlustrated by H. M. Brock, R.1. 3s. +o net Illustrated by J. Dewar Mitts 3s. 6d. net 
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